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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE DRYSDALE RIVER 
TRIBES, NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 


By THEODORE HERNANDEZ 


[Field work in social anthropology has been carried out on both the south and 
east of the Drysdale River region ; in the former by the Reverend J. R. B. Love 
(Worora tribe), Dr. A. Capell, myself (Ungarinyin tribe), and on some aspects by the 
Frankfurt Museum Expedition amongst various tribes; and in the latter by Dr. 
Phyllis Kaberry, Dr. Capell, and myself (Forrest River tribe) ; but it has not been 
possible for any trained worker to proceed to the Drysdale River region— a very 
inaccessible corner in the far north-west of the continent. We had a good idea 
of what the social organization and mythology of the region would be, as the result 
of our knowledge of the surrounding tribes and of occasional interviews with Drysdale 
aborigines who were visiting other parts, but in Australia we must always be ready 
for local surprises. I have hoped therefore that the missionaries on the Drysdale 
would fill in, at least in part, this lacuna in our knowledge, and needless to say, I am 
very pleased that Dom Theodore Hernandez, O.S.B., has sent me this, the first 
instalment of his observations and studies of the aborigines in this region, made 
during a sojourn of seven years. Fortunately, the writer possesses a good working 
knowledge of one of the languages and also has seen the social organization in actual 
operation, for the natives are even now living the same kind of life as their forefathers 
did ‘‘ except for some changes brought about by the very marked decrease of popula- 
tion in recent years.” His observations apply to the several tribes in the region, all 
of which in his opinion possess the same social system. 


I have discussed Father Hernandez’s article with him by correspondence, with 
the result that he has sent explanatory material which, with his consent, I have 
incorporated in the article, both in the text and in notes. Apart from this, I have 
merely performed the Editor’s duty of assisting with the arrangement and presentation 
of the matter. Father Hernandez was good enough to say that he had looked 
carefully over the revised form of the article and was quite satisfied with it. 
Incidentally, he was familiar with Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s ‘‘ Social Organization 
of Australian Tribes”’ and my own “ Studies in Australian Totemism.”—A. P. 
ELKIN, Editor.] 


A 
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TRIBES OF THE REGION. 


The country under consideration is inhabited by seven different 
tribes. By tribe I mean a group of families and clans occupying a 
tract of country with definite boundaries, and speaking a language 
or dialect of their own, different from that of the surrounding groups. 
The names of these tribes, which incidentally are also the names of 
their respective languages, are: Unambal, Kambera, Pela, Miwa, 
Kuna, Uriat and Taib. The members of the tribes are called 
respectively, Unambalnge, Kamberange, Pelange, Koonange, Miwa- 
dange, Taibange. 

These names are very seldom used by the natives, so that one 
may live amongst the members of a particular tribe for several years 
and never hear its name. They usually employ the appellations 
of Kulari (Westerner), Kuini (Easterner), Warmala or Premere 
(Southerner) etc., according to the direction from which each person 
hails; or again those of Alya, Uladjawa, Walmei and Pembar 
meaning people from the coast, and Walnbi and Nyawalngana 
meaning people from inland.” 

Of the seven tribes, four are coastal. The Unambal are the 
northern neighbours of the Urara (Port George IV), and extend as 
far as Scott Strait. Then come the Kamberange whose territorial 
limit is the mouth of the King Edward River. From there to 
Buckle Head the country belongs to the Pelange who form the 
nucleus of the Drysdale Mission natives, and whose language, for 
convenience sake, I use exclusively in these notes. From Buckle 
Head to Forrest River the country is occupied by the Miwa tribe. 
It is not easy to determine how far each of these tribes extends into 
the interior. The distance varies from thirty to sixty miles. 

The Kuna, Uriat and Taib are the inland neighbouring tribes 
of the Kambera, Pela and Miwa respectively. The territorial 
extension seems to be more or less the same in all the tribes. 

Membership in a tribe is patrilineal, every person belonging 
to the tribe of his or her father, even though his birthplace may 
happen to be in another tribe’s country. In the case of a woman 
marrying outside her tribe, she retains the name of her tribe but to 
all practical purposes she becomes a member of her husband’s tribe, 
where she must live. 

Naturalization in Another Tribe. Cases of naturalization 
amongst men, though rare, are not unknown. To become naturalized 


1 Unambal is also referred to as Wunambal, Kambera as Gambre, vide, e.g., A. Capell, “‘ The 
Classification of Languages in North and North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 244. 

* Bagu, which Professor Elkin uses as a term of reference for the natives at the Drysdale 
River Mission, is actually the name of the spot, gra, where the Mission buildings are erected. 
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in another tribe, a man must leave his own tribe for good. There is 
a man, for instance, in the Miwa tribe who has been living in the 
Pela country, where he married, practically all his life. This man 
though treated as a Pelange, is still called Miwadange, but the 
natives tell me that if he had any children they would belong in name 
and in fact to the Pela tribe. Cases such as this may explain why 
we find, as we shall see later on, the same totemic groups in various 
tribes. It is quite possible that originally the seven tribes of which 
we are speaking were only one or two. 





Native Tribal Countries in the Northern Kimberley. 


Population and Social Relations of the Tribes. The actual 
population of each tribe is from fifty to a hundred and thirty. In 
former times, however, the numbers were much greater. Various 
maladies, some of an epidemic character, and the almost complete 
and inexplicable absence of births in recent years, have more than 
halved the number of natives. This diminution of population has 
brought about the breaking up of the territorial boundaries. Until 
a few years ago, intercourse between the various tribes was very 
restricted. Intertribal fights or wars were a frequent occurrence ; 
there was one almost every year. The causes of these fights were 
numerous, but the most common were the death of a man supposed 
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to have been caused by a member or members of another tribe, and 
escapades concerning women. Hence arose the mutual suspicion 
and distrust which existed between the members of different tribes. 
This feeling may even now be observed among those natives who 
have been associating for several years. Thus in our Drysdale 
Mission where natives from all the seven tribes mix up freely, one 
may notice several camps, separated only by a short distance, but 
still separated, and each situated in the direction of the country 
from which the group of each camp proceeds. 


Characteristics of the Tribe. Beside the territorial unity and 
the unity of language, a tribe is characterized by a unity of customs 
and beliefs. These are the same throughout the tribe, but vary, 
sometimes considerably, between the different tribes. As might be 
expected, however, the tribal distinction of customs and beliefs or 
even of language is not so apparent near the boundaries of tribes. 

Tribal Authority. There are no chiefs or heads of tribes, nor 
indeed have they ever been needed; for we find amongst these 
natives no matters that concern, properly speaking, the whole tribe 
as a unit, except perhaps the intertribal fights, and it is not easy to 
determine whether even such fights are made by the tribe or rather 
by the hordes as allies. 


SOCIAL GROUPINGS 


In these tribes there are five main social groupings: tribes, 
moieties, local hordes, totemic clans and the fundamental group, 
the family. 

Moveties. The whole population is divided into two large 
groups, each of which has more or less the same number of individuals. 
The natives name each of these groups or moieties after two birds, 
one diurnal and the other nocturnal. Thus one group is called 
djerengar, a night bird and panar, wild turkey, and the other group 
wode, a night bird and kerengalo, native companion. The origin 
of this division is unknown. “ It has always been so amongst us,” 
the natives say. 

The moieties are exogamous. The reason the natives give for 
this regulation is that persons of the same group have the same 
skin. What exactly that means is not clear, for there is no apparent 
physiological distinction between the members of the two groups. 
I think they mean that all the members of one group are ‘“ family- 
related.’’ That is indeed so, if we look at it as the natives do. The 
moieties are patrilineal, each person belonging to the moiety of his 
or her father. Hence the natives apply to the birds of their own 
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respective moieties the term for father, djadja. They do not believe 
that they descended originally from those birds, but because the 
| whole moiety is called after its totem-birds, the latter become 
) like its fathers, while all the members of the moiety are like brothers 
. to one another. In the same way, they call the birds of the opposite 
moiety adji or penengo, which means mother’s brother, because, 
according to another matrimonial law, the children of one’s maternal 
uncle or paternal aunt belong to him in marriage. In other words, 
the natural union in marriage is between djadja’s children and 
penengo’s children, who belong respectively to different moieties. 


Such is the importance that these moieties play in the native 
social organization that the birds which give the names to the 
moieties are given the gender of pumi, which apart from this case 
is used exclusively for persons. 


From this, one might expect that these birds would be held as 
something sacred by the natives. Such however is not the case. 
They are killed and eaten just as any other animal, and though the 
taboo, called by the natives kogo, exists for certain persons and on 
special occasions, with regard to eating the meat of the panar, 
kerengalo, wode, djerengar, it must not be taken as a peculiar religious 
act shown towards these birds, for that taboo comprises likewise a 
lot of other eatables, and besides does not exist always or for all 
members of the moiety. 

Totems. Each moiety group is subdivided into numerous 
smaller patrilineal groups each called after some natural and even 
preternatural species. These are totemic clans. The native term 
for this totem is perededere. 


The following is a list of some of the totems of each moiety : 


wode moiety. djerengar moiety. 
amba .. grey kangaroo. karao .. a climbing plant. 
djangao .. a lizard. walar .. @ non-poisonous snake. 
arual .. honey found in ant-hills. urtal .. crocodile. 
malandu .. sand. miniuara .. flying fox. 
kaw 2 wana or 
terrankol fruit of the flame-tree. malara .. honey, white-fellow. 
kurt .. Spider. mataro .. rainbow. 
palindjeri .. a parrot. djangalo .. white cockatoo. 
Rariei .. a big lizard. wonor Or 
alamar _.. a bulb of a ground lily. padau .. bandicoot. 
para .. earth. langut .. tree. 
lewa .. dog (wild dingo). warena .. eagle. 
walamba .. red kangaroo. kandjal or 
ungur .. mythical serpent. unmur .. a falcon. 


pararu . stringy bark gum tree. yambaldja .. 


frog. 
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wode moiety. djerengar moiety. 
yamara .. a poisonous snake. kaloru .- Spirit (perhaps god) of rain 
djebra -+ emu walanganda.. the milky way. 
miant .- bulb of the blue water tular.. .- bark of certain trees. 
lily. nandalo  .. mangrove tree. 
aro .+ rock. pail. . .. sea eagle. 
madjal_ _.. native hay. djidjerengar a certain grass of basalt 
country. 
pankidji .. spotty rat. 


As will be seen by the above list, the things that make up the 
totems are varied and numerous. So much so that I have come to 
the conclusion that just as the human species is divided into moieties- 
so is the rest of creation, or what amounts to the same thing, every, 
thing is a potential totem ; whether it will actually be counted with 
either moiety depends upon whether a person or group of persons 
adopts the said thing as their totem. Since the natives do not 
generalize, it is extremely difficult to verify this conclusively. When 
they speak of totems they use the words yadere, kadere, pedere etc., 
meaning “‘ my totem,” “ thy totem,” “ his totem,” etc. ; and so if 
a thing does not happen to be the totem of any person they know, 
then they simply tell you that such a thing is neither wode nor 
djerengar. I have found, however, that the objects which were not 
totems in this region were totems in another where the moiety system 
exists, and comparing various lists of totems of different parts of 
Australia with the totems I find here, I notice that whenever the 
totems are the same, almost always they are placed with the same 
moiety group, and the exceptions must be attributed probably to 
some error or other of the compiler. 


{In discussing the statement in the preceding paragraph that ‘“ everything is 
a potential totem,” Father Hernandez tells me that he is not referring to classificatory 
totemism, according to which everything of significance is included in the major 
totemic groupings, but is recording the fact that any object may become a totem if a 
person or group adopts it as such. In answer to my further question as to why such 
“‘ adoption ”’ should take place, he writes that some unusual incident in the life of a 
man (or group) may have induced him to abandon his totem and to replace it with 
something connected with the incident. For example, the natives were very much 
impressed when they first saw white men, whom they regarded as djimi, super- 
natural beings. He also thinks that these whites were sailors. At any rate, the 
totem “‘ white-fellow ” is found only among the coastal tribes and refers principally 
to boats and sailors. From this the author infers that this totem was adopted to 
commemorate the coming of white men. “ Probably all the men in the first group 
that met the whites changed their totems for the new one, for we find it in several 
clans.”” In other words, these folk became known to others and themselves as the 
people who first met the white men and so were “ white-fellow ’’’ totemites, the 
group who stood and stand in a special relationship with whites. 
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In the same context Father Hernandez also writes that “‘ in the Drysdale River 
Mission there is a man called Peter of the Tudununga “ family.” The Tudununga 
“ family ” have for their totem the walamba (red kangaroo), but Peter’s totem as 
well as that of his daughter, Mary, is the ungur (mythical serpent). Now the natives 
assure me that this is not a case of spirit-child theft. Some say that Peter’s totem 
should be walamba like the rest of his family ; it is significant, however, that nobody 
questions Mary’s totem being ungur. But how could Peter give to his daughter a 


, ” 


totem that is not the “ family’s”’ totem? To this I cannot give a definite answer. 
But here are some facts that suggest a possible explanation. Peter instead of 
living in the country of his ‘“‘ family ” which is in the upper Carson River, has spent 
most of his life in the vicinity of a pool in the Drysdale River, called by the natives 
Ongoro, or “‘ Place of the Ungur ”’ and in this pool Mary is supposed to have originated. 
Incidentally Peter and Mary are the only persons in the Pela tribe with the totem 
ungur.”” 


In this example, it looks as though Peter was in process of becoming recognized 
as a member of the clan territory to which he had migrated and that therefore his 
daughter’s totem would be the totem of the spirit-home of this “ country.” It isa 
case of local totemism, but not of the “ creation ”’ of a new totem.—A.P.E.] 


Origin of Totems. How and when the totems originated nobody 
seems to know, but some of them are certainly not very old. For 
instance, in the Pela and Kambera tribes, both coastal tribes, we 
find the djamberange groups whose totem is white-fellow, or, as the 
natives explain, ‘‘ anything connected with the boats of white- 
fellow.”” Now such a totem as this cannot date very far back, 
for the association of these natives with the whites is comparatively 
recent. I have tried to find out when this totem was first used, 
but nobody, not even the oldest of the group, can give the slightest 
information on this point. 


Object of Totems. With regard to the object of the totems we 
may say that the totems form a system of nomenclature not only for 
the subdivisions that naturally must exist in the moiety, but also 
for the individuals. Let us examine that system. First we have 
the two moieties, called after the abovementioned birds, which are 
the starting point for all marriage laws. In order to observe these 
marriage regulations, every individual must needs know to what 
moiety all other persons belong. Since one cannot marry within 
his or her own moiety, one would have to know every person’s 
moiety in particular. This is a very difficult task, but with this 
totemic system the thing becomes easy. Each moiety is subdivided 
into groups, each called after a totem, and from this totem the 
proper names of all and each member of the group are derived. 
Therefore by knowing the proper name of a person, one knows what 
his or her totem is, and once the totem is known, it is comparatively 
easy to find out the moiety also. The natives assure me that their 
proper names (they have also a multitude of other names, such as 
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family name, name of country of origin, nicknames, etc.) always bear 
relation to one’s totem. I have taken down long lists of those names 
with their meanings but my knowledge of the native languages 





is not sufficient to see the derivations or associations. 
however, is an illuminating example : 
name is cogs (Punben). 


The following, 
There is a woman whose proper 
Now Poonben is composed of two 


words: “ ” which is the native “ee of the English word 
“ spoon ” (the natives do not use the “s” sound) and the suffix 
“ben ”’ is very frequently used in aia’ s names. After this I 


need hardly state that the woman’s totem is white-fellow. 


A list of examples of personal names derived from or having relation to totems? : 
Totem walamba, the red kangaroo (moiety wode). 


maralna .. Male red kangaroo. 
pangeimora : o ? 
derbal me kangaroo goes through fire. 
mammura ‘ kangaroo on all fours. 
yurormora * ? 
meralmora. . uy ? 
yauaringe ‘ kangaroo standing up (tired ?) yaui=—breath. 
malyoala .. . Female bowels of red kangaroo. 
djalaradj . ‘s kangaroo in hiding. 
yauit Me short winded—(yaui—breath). 
djamitdj « kangaroo goes one side (turns abruptly). 
tururben ? kangaroo jumping—tur=jump or to descend. 
Totem djangao, a small lizard (moiety wode). 
kenmora .. Male fat of djangao. 
lurungmora erie ue lizard hiding or escaping. 
ulale ve s lizard trembling (from ulala—pain ?). 
djalomora .. “ lizard with big belly. 
purrunge . a the purrunge is a lily plant supposed to have some 
connection with the lizard djangao. 
linmura » lizard looking up. 
kagatalnge - empty belly. 
karamba ” lizard’s nose. 
mangomert ee lag fond of shade (mango=shade). 
traiuala . Female the hatching of lizard’s eggs. 
natoala a lizard looking about. 
mombe pi lizard’s belly. 
Totem ungur, the mythical poisonous snake (moiety wode). 
ulukmura .. . Male one who swallows. 
puyol . Female poison. 
ruroala 


” 


snake with eggs (childbirth pains?). 


* (Father Hernandez felt that as this list was incomplete, he would not publish it, but he has 
agreed to my request to do so, as it does illustrate the principle involved. The meanings are 
given where known.—A.P.E.]} 
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Totem mataro or ualar, a non-poisonous snake or the rainbow 
(moiety djerengar). 
rumany .. .- Male _ the snake sheds the skin. 
nyak ce pial Ae rainbow. 
amarmura, rurukmora, karalmura, djarukmora. 
kalamunda, female, the snake on the look out (kala=to see). 
maitben, nandoala, lungoala, mauala. 


Totem urial, the crocodile (moiety djerengar). 
kankadj .. .. Female the crocodile showing its tail above the water. 


Totem warana, the eagle (moiety djerengar). 
poridjmora, kolmanymora, uralmora, mammura (all males). 


“‘ white-fellow,” anything connected with whites 
(moiety djerengar). 

cartshed, uabimora, polngon, djerenmura, kandeimora (all males). 

lit femben* .. Female something related to pulley blocks. 

punben .. ae & spoon. 


Totem 


Totem arual, wild honey (moiety wode). 


kendingmora, nunkmura (all males). 
undoala, kaluala (all females). 


Spirit-children Thefts. It is necessary to understand the custom 
or belief regarding spirit-children thefts to avoid confusion concerning 
the descent of the totems, which as already stated, is patrilineal. 
It sometimes happens that one of two own or tribal brothers who of 
necessity are members of the same moiety and who have become 
very friendly, being frequently together, may have the spirit-child 
dream and so become the possessor of the child; but before he 
passes it on to his wife, if he has any, the other brother may come 
along and steal the “ spirit-child’’ from him, or may be followed 
by the child ; this other brother will then give it to his own wife in 
whom the child will be incarnated. Incidentally even a man without 
a wife may have the spirit dream and may have his child “ stolen.”’ 

How they know when this happens is a mystery to me, but I 
have known four or five cases of such supposed spirit-children 
thefts, and the curious thing about it is that the child, when born, 
belongs to the man who originally had the dream and bears his 
totemic name. Asa result, tribal brothers, although belonging to the 
same moiety, very often have different totems; e.g. in the case of 
half-brothers with the same mother but different fathers, one of 


‘(The author wrote this /itchemben ; the sound is either as spelt in the text, or Atjemben.— 
A.P.E.] 
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them may have a different totem from the man who, to all appearances 
and probably in reality, is his true father. 


[After reading this, I suggested to Father Hernandez that the spirit-child theft 
belief might be regarded by the aborigines as an explanation of the possibility that a 
wife might not become pregnant after her husband had dreamt of a spirit-child 
(i.e. “‘ found ” one in a dream), but that instead, his brother’s wife became pregnant. 
Father Hernandez now tells me that that is precisely what is supposed to happen. 
Incidentally, the child, when born, bears the totemic name of the man who originally 
had the dream. In answer to my further question, “‘ does the man who has stolen 
the child dream that he has done so or that he has been followed by the child ? ” 
Father Hernandez replied that he did not know and that the natives were not explicit 
on the point ; nor did he know which of the two men gives the Proper Name to the 
child. He hopes, however, to make further inquiries.—A.P.E.] 


Dream Totem. Sometimes the natives speak about their yarz, 
dream-totems. If you ask a native: ma kanya yart arangano ? 
“What is your dream-totem ?”’ he will answer you: yaya wana 
yart nerangara, “‘my dream totem is honey.” The significance is 
as follows : for a person to dream about a totem, say mataro, rainbow, 
is a sign that something is going to happen to, or will have some 
relation to, the maternal niece or nephew of the man who has the 
mataro as his clan-totem or pedere. In other words, a person dreams 
or thinks of another person in terms of the latter’s maternal uncle’s 
totem. That is, my yavi totems are my adjz’s clan totems. 


As one person may have several adj each with a different 
totem, so one person may have several yavi totems too. But as 
the totems of one’s adji must belong to the other moiety from one’s 
own (see table of relations), so one’s yari totems must belong to a 
different moiety from that of one’s own clan totem. For example : 
Robert and Francis are the real sons of Jack Waina and Rufina 
Tindjali. Nevertheless, Robert’s family name is not Waina (totem, 
the grey kangaroo), but Nandjimara (totem, the small lizard), because 
his supposed father is Joe Nandjimara.®> But although Jack Waina 
and Joe Nandjimara are tribal brothers, and Francis and Robert are 
therefore brothers to one another, yet the latter possess different 
totems, and as both of them will be adji to their sisters’ children, 
the latter will have two yari, one from each adji. In addition, since 
a man may have wives of more than one totemic group, his children 
may have adji of different totems, and the latter’s clan totems will 
serve as their yart. 

Hordes—Local Totemic Groups. In each tribal country one may 
see different groups of persons, inhabiting more or less permanently 


5 (Joe Nandjimara is Robert’s supposed father, because Robert's a spirit was 
stolen from Jack by Joe. Author's answer to a specific question.—A.P.E,] 
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certain parts of that country. It is difficult to say whether these 
groups should be called hordes or totemic groups. The natives call 
them djog, but that is a generic term meaning mob or group. 

As things are at present, very little unity and cohesion exist 
between the persons who make up these groups, to characterize 
them as distinct divisions of the tribe. There is ample evidence, 
however, to suggest that originally these groups were totemic groups 
so that the whole tribal country was divided into small lots, each 
inhabited, more or less permanently, by a totemic group of persons 
who exercised over the products of the land a kind of ownership 
rights sufficiently recognized and respected by the rest of the tribe, 
to be called the “ totemic group’s own country.” In other words 
territorial groups and totemic groups are practically the same. 


[They are localized totemic clans.—A.P.E.] 


Number of Totemic Clans in each Tribe. To find out the number 
of these groups in each tribe, we must remember that as the totems 
are patrilineal and exogamous, there must be in each tribe at least as 
many localized groups of persons as there are totems amongst the 
male members of the tribe. 

Perhaps at the beginning there were only one or two totems 
in a tribe. Then as the number of persons of the same totem 
increased, they had need of subdividing themselves into more 
groups, and they did so by simple separation of habitat or/and 
by one man adopting a new totem and thus laying the foundation 
for a new group or clan. Again, a man from one tribe, with a totem 
then peculiar to his tribe, may have transferred his residence to 
another tribal country and so started there a new totemic group. 

These hypotheses are based on facts. New totems are adopted 
from time to time, for example, the totem “ white-fellow.’”’ We 
also find within the same tribe two distinct groups of persons having 
the same totem; thus, in the Pela tribe there are two separate 
groups called ambange, each having as its totem amba, the grey 
kangaroo. We also find all neighbouring tribes possessing several 
totems in common. Thus there are ambange totemic clans in the 
Pela, Kambera and Miwa tribes; djaringanda (totem ‘“ white- 
fellow ’’) in the Pela and Kambera ; the yor-yor (totem yambaldja, 
frog) in the Kambera and Unambal tribes etc. This could show 
that totems have been imported from neighbouring tribes.*® 


® [It does not necessarily follow that because neighbouring tribes possess several totems in 
common they must have been imported from one to another. A common myth may explain 
the fact as well as the significance of the totemic object in both tribes. But, of course, migration 
of a group or even of an individual who clung to his totem, could explain the phenomenon. In 
answer to a question, Father Hernandez says that he knows of several instances where totems 
were actually imported from one tribe to another.—A.P.E.]} 
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And as the number of totems, and consequently of totemic 
groups in a tribe may increase, so thay may diminish. When the 
persons belonging to a totem disappear, the totem also disappears 
from the tribe. This is too sadly evident in our days. The natives 
are dying out so rapidly that many totemic groups have disappeared 
completely ; others have been so reduced in numbers that remaining 
individuals have had to join other. local groups—hence the hetero- 
geneous character of the groups as we find them nowadays. I 
think it is safe to say that these groups were originally both territorial 
(localized) and totemic. Owing to this double character the localized 
clan is called both after the name of its totem and after that of the 
country it inhabits. 


The hordes [localized totemic clans], as already stated, are 
patrilineal and exogamous. Hence all male members, and children 
of both sexes, reside and are counted in the horde of their fathers, 
even if they happen to be born elsewhere, as it often happens, away 
from the paternal horde country. Married women naturally live 
with the hordes of their respective husbands.’ 


Ritual Attitude to Totems. Some authors, when writing about 
totems, always mention taboos, religious rites (such as increase 
rites), and various ceremonial objects and places related to the 
totems. In this country we also find the said taboos, rites and 
ceremonial places and objects but, so far as I can see, they have but 
an accidental connection with totems. My reason for this assertion 
is that if those things had a direct connection with the totems, every 
totem would have its taboo, rites and ceremonial objects, but such 
is not the case. Therefore we may suppose that the connection does 
not exist, and those rites etc. must be assigned to a different order 
of things. 


Totemic Centres. In some parts of Australia the totems have 
always some relation to the countries where they are used. Here 
we find no such relation. There are plenty of totemic centres, or 
better, places with semi-religious traditions regarding various 
animals and objects, but, in the majority of cases, these places have 
no essential relation to the totem of the inhabitants of those places. 
For instance, Calumbooroo is a great pool of fresh water where, 
according to the natives, the kaloru (spirit of rain) and the uwngur 
(the mythical serpent) have their abode, together with the animals 
connected with them (crocodiles, frogs, etc.) and where spirit-children 
abound. Nevertheless the inhabitants of the country around 


7 [The hordes or local groups are, introduced wives apart, localized totemic clans as in the 
Ungarinyin and Worora tribes.—A.P.E.] 
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Kalumbooroo have as their totem not the kaloru, ungur nor even 
one of the animals connected with them, but the kandjal, a hawk, 
which, though abundant in the locality, does not seem to be peculiar 
to that place in any way. Likewise, the mythical place of the 
totem karieli, the big goanna, was pointed out to me in Sir Graham 
Moore Islands which are in the Pela country, while the Karielinenda 
or Karieli group hails from the Taip tribe near Forrest River. 
Similarly, Pago is the country of the ambange group, who have as 
their totem the amba or grey kangaroo, whereas the increase 
ceremonies for the grey kangaroo are held in Perangaronge, a country 
belonging to another horde. Again the ualar or mataro, a non- 
poisonous snake or the rainbow, is supposed to inhabit big pools of 
water, but the country of the Ualarnge group, whose totem is the 
ualar, is a big mountain called Manungo, near which there are no 
big pools. Lastly, the increase countries for wana, honey, are Wonon, 
Moimora and Wanameri, all in the Pela country. But the Wanaunda 
group (totem wana) belong to a tribe of the interior called Kuna. 
Moreover, many of the totems bear no special relation either to the 
country where they are used or to any other country. The sacred 
places are relatively few, but the totemic groups are very numerous. 

On the other hand, a mythological or ritual relation between 
the totem and the country of the local group which bears its name, 
does seem to exist in some cases. Thus the totemic group called 
Akolongongo is found near a mythical place called by that name. 
The same might be said of the Languininga group which has for its 
totem the /anguz, tree, and inhabits the country called Languininga.® 


Other Forms of Totemism. Iam not aware that there are any 
Individual Totems in these tribes. Likewise, I did not find any 
trace of Multiple Totemism. Perhaps the doctrine of “ spirit- 
children thefts’ gave rise to the belief in multiple totemism, 
because such children are at times, though improperly, given both 
the totem of their real father and of their supposed one. The thing 
certainly intrigued me until I found its explanation. 


INTERHORDE RELATIONS. 


Between the hordes of the same tribe there has always existed 
not only a similarity of customs but also the most cordial social 
relations. Indeed, this is necessary, for the groups being exogamous, 
the males of one group must necessarily look for wives among the 
female members of another group. Hence mutual visits are frequent, 


8 (This is very similar to the relationship which exists in the Ungarinyin tribe between the 
totem and the country of the local clan which bears its name.—A.P.E.] 
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and visitors are always treated with the greatest consideration. 
They need not bother to look for food ; they are sure to be provided 
for by their hosts. But if they feel like going hunting or the like, 
the territorial rights are not so strict that there is any danger of 
anyone opposing the wish of the visitor. Only in one thing have I 
seen the territorial rights strictly observed, namely with regard to 
burning off the woods for hunting kangaroos. If the members of 
one horde burn off in the country of another horde, the incident is 
resented and may cause a big row or even an interhorde fight. 
Usually in the case of big hunts, neighbouring hordes are invited 
and the hunt is made the occasion for a big malga, a dance.® Big 
dances, new ones especially, are also the occasions of large inter- 
horde reunions. On such occasions, the “‘ dancing ’’ party may tour 
the territory of the whole tribe to exhibit the new dance, staying 
with each horde, or at least, with the principal hordes for a few 
days, or perhaps for several weeks.!° 


Headmen. Each horde has a headman called yaimara. This 
is generally a man of mature age, but not too old, having a large 
family and outstanding personal qualities. The prerogative of the 
headman (few of whom exist nowadays) seems to have been to take 
the lead in all matters that concerned the whole horde, such as 
extending invitations to the neighbouring hordes for some great 
ceremony, and also to decide doubts in religious or semi-religious 
questions, such as determining when a man is of sufficient age to go 
through the various initiation ceremonies or to contract marriage, 
and imposing and lifting taboos. But although the headman’s 
words carried at all times greater weight than those of the other 
members of the horde, yet his authority seems to have been purely 
based on respect, for on no occasion could he punish any offender. 
I have not been able to discover satisfactorily how the yaimara was 
chosen. It seems that the office was hereditary, provided the 
descendants possessed the necessary qualifications. 


FAMILIES AND CLANS. 


The term family may be taken in a strict and in an extended 
sense. In the latter is it the patrilineal clan. These natives call 
the family djot which also means family name. Like the other 
social groups, the family is patrilineal. That two or more persons 
call themselves djadja or abra (fathers or brothers) does not neces- 


* (Big, not merely in length, but in importance and appeal.—A.P.E.] 


1° The ‘‘ dancing ”’ party usually consists of a definite group of those knowing the dance or 
ceremony, together with relations and friends, male and female, as supporters. 
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sarily imply that they belong to the same family. For this, it is 
necessary that they possess the same family name, djoi, and therefore 
the same totem. But we must not confuse the family with the local 
totemic clan-horde. The latter may comprise, and always does, 
members of many families, while the members of one totemic clan 
may be distributed amongst several hordes [local groups] and even 
tribes, as happens frequently in the case of women." To be more 
precise, by family I mean all the persons both male and female, 
having the same family name or djoz, e.g. Nandjimara, Bandimaran, 
Miuron, etc. But horde (local clan) has a wider meaning. It is a 
localized totemic group which may comprise several families. Thus, 
for instance, the Nandjimara, the Pendagudje and the Yauromindjan 
form but one horde (local clan), because they all possess the same 
totem, which is the djangao, small lizard. In the Ambange horde 
we find the Nailo,:Waina, Mengari, Djilben and other families. 
The Ualar horde includes the Yalagomeri, Moridjei, Paura, etc. 
This diversity of families in the same horde is not caused by the 
presence of the wives from other clans. Wives do not count in the 
families or clan-hordes of their husbands, although living with them, 
but in their own families and clans of origin. Therefore, when I 
say that a clan-horde includes several families, I mean that it includes 
all the members of those families both male and female, and it does 
so because all have the same totem. In one word, the horde here is 
the localized totemic group. 


Stolen spirit-children (see above), though bearing the family 
name of the man from whom they are supposed to have been stolen, 
are often also called by the name of the family in which they are 
brought up (probably their true family). 


The family in the strict sense of the word is composed amongst 
the natives as amongst ourselves, of father, mother and children. 
The affection they bear to each other is far more intense and tender 
than that shown towards the rest of society, although they may be 
called father, mother, brother etc. 


KINSHIP RELATIONS. 


As amongst all Australian tribes, kinship relations cover the 
whole of society. If you ask a native his relation to any other native, 
he will answer you with a kinship term. But each kinship term has 
for a native a much wider significance than it has for us. However, 
these terms are not used as a mere matter of form. When natives 


11 (This may be true in the snr of a family, the daughters of which are married into other 
local clan- mesdio or even tribes.—A.P.E.] 
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apply the term djadja, father to a person who is not their real father, 

they mean nevertheless that their social duties in respect of that 

person are of the same type as those in respect of their real father. 
The kinship terms in use are djadja, kaga, abra, ingala, or lala, 

yaela, adjt or penengo, melar, yalyayo, ualeyo, papa, pununguli, 

pata, belt, unayo, nanbayo, kundadi, waiya, pelmanga and rambar. 
The meaning of these terms is as follows : 


wie : F., F.B., Step-F., M.M.B.Son, M.F.Sr.’s Son, W.M.F., Hd.’s.M.F. 
(W.S.). 

kaga: m., m.sr., step-m., m.f.b.d., m.m.sr.’s d., f.b.w., son’s w. 

ABRA : B., step-B., F.F., F.F.B., F.F.B.Son, F.M.Sr.’s H., F.B.Son, M.Sr.Son, 
Son’s Son. 

ingala or lala: sr., step-sr., f.b.d., m.sr.’s d., f.f.b.d., w.f.m., hd.’s f.m. (W.S.), 
son’s d. 

yaela: (This is, so to speak, feminine for DJADJA. Hence, though yaela 
is always a female, she is often called djadja) : f.sr., step-f.sr., m.m.b.d., m.f.sr.’s d., 
h.m. (W.S.), son’s w. (W.S.). 

ADJI or PENENGO (this term is equivalent to the masculine of kaga, but, 
unlike yaela and DJAD/JA, is never used ambiguously) : M.B., F.Sr.’s H., M.M.Sr.’s 
Son, M.F.B.Son, M.M.Sr.’s Son, W.F., W.F.F. 


melar (this is the reciprocal relation to DJADJA, kaga, yaela and AD JI): 
son, dr. step-chdn., f.b.dr.’s chdn., m.sr.’s grand-chdn., sr.’s chdn., D.Hd., w.b. chdn., 
w.sr.’s chdn., f.sr.’s dr.’s chdn., son’s w. (W.S.), Hd.’s F. (W.S.), Hd.’s Br.’s chdn. 
(W.S.), d.son’s w., D.D.Hd. (W.S.). 


(The meanings given for melar obviously apply to persons of both moieties, e.g. 
own children and sister’s children, who incidentally may marry. Since, however, 
the author gives in the next two terms, yauyo (yalyayo, feminine) and waleyo, distinct 
reciprocal terms respectively for DJADJA (yaela) and PENENGO (kaga), which 
obviously respect the moiety division and the rule of cross-cousin marriage, I asked 
Father Hernandez whether melar was simply a term for young children, and that 
when these grew up they were called by the special reciprocal term which denoted 
more exactly their relationship. Father Hernandez replied that the terms yauyo 
(yalyayo) and waleyo are included in melar, but their use is more restricted. yalyayo 
is employed only on the father’s side, that is, with reference to DJ ADJA and yaela, 
while waleyo is limited to the mother’s side (AD JI and kaga). He suggests that in 
English we could translate yauyo, “‘ his son”; yalyayo, ‘‘ his daughter’’ ; waleyo, 
“her children’ ; and melar, his or her children. He adds that the application of 
these terms is permanent, so that once a melar, always a melar, but that in spite of 
this, in practice, the term medar is used with reference to young persons only, some- 
what like the English word “child.” The other terms, however, are applied 
indifferently to young and old. This further explanation of the use of the terms 
shows that the moiety division is respected, and that waleyo refers to a man’s sister’s 
children, while own children are yauyo and yalyayo.—A.P.E.| 


yauyo (yalyayo, fem.): the reciprocal relation to DJADJA and yaela; also 
son’s w. (W.S.). 
waleyo : reciprocal relation to kaga and PENENGO; also Dr.’s Hd. 
PAPA: M.F., M.F.B., m.f.sr., F.F.Sr.’s H., M.M.Sr.’s Hd., Hd.’s F.F. (W.S.). 
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pununguli : used reciprocally to PAPA. pununguli are sometimes spoken of 
as UNANGO (husband) and nanbayo (wife). Why, I do not know, unless it is 
because this relation always exists between persons belonging to different moieties, 
and because the relation is considered a distant one. The natives tell me, however, 
that the proper terminology is pununguli and not UNANGO or nanbayo, since 
marriage between PAPA and pununguli is prohibited. 

pata (rambar is sometimes used for this) : m.m., m.m.sr., m.f.b.w. 

belt or purugut : is reciprocal to pata and consequently beli are rambar to pata. 

UNANGO: husband, actual or possible. 

nanbayo: wife, actual or possible. 

pelmanga : This term expresses a mutual relation existing between two persons 
when there is between them no (legal or kinship) impediment to marriage; the 
relation holds even in cases when the two persons cannot actually get married, for 
example, if they are of the same sex. It may exist between two men, between 
two women and between man and woman. Thus, the pelmanga mutual relationship 
exists between a man or woman and his or her M.B.sons and ds., f.sr.sons and ds., 
f.m., f.m.Bs. and srs., f.m.b.sons and ds., f.f.b.w., F.F.Sr.’s H., m.m.b.w., brs.-in-law, 
srs.-in-law.?? 

kundadi, waiya: This also is a mutual relationship existing between unayo 
and mambayo as well as between pelmanga and pelmanga, even though the latter 
be of the same sex. 

rambar : This relationship, which does not exist in the European social system, 
is a reciprocal one and may exist between two women, between two men or again 
between a man and a woman, but in each case both rambar will always belong to the 
same moiety. Rambar are (a) a man and his actual, future or possible mother-in-law, 
and the brothers of such woman and (b) pata and belt or purugui. Persons who are 
in the relationship of rambar cannot go near or speak to each other, nor pronounce 
one another’s name. When a rambar meets another unexpectedly, one would 
think that they had seen the devil in person. Once in our Mission, we forced two 
vambar to work together all day carrying water in buckets with a pole, and not once 
did either of them look on the other’s face, much less speak to him. When by force 
of circumstances two rambar are compelled to live in the same place, they may after 
some time, and on the authority of the yaimara (headman of the horde) decide to do 
away with the cogo taboo, which the relationship imposes on them. In that case, 
the rambar approach one another and without a word both squat on the ground and 
wail for a while in the characteristic native fashion. Usually, though not always, 
the wailing is followed by an exchange of gifts (food, weapons, etc.), and from that 
moment the taboo is at anend. I have seen this done several times in our Mission. 
But such is the force of habit that you will seldom see any familiarities or even great 
friendship between two rambar, though they have gone through the above ceremony, 
no matter how civilized they may be. 

Perhaps it would be more correct to say that rambar is not a kinship term but 
only a taboo existing between certain relations. Certain it is that between two 
vambar there must exist also some other relationship such as between DJADJA 
and melar, yaela and melar, etc. The reason for this is that rambar belong to the 
same moiety and members of the same moiety must of necessity be related as djadja, 
abra, ingala, pata, yaela, melar and beli as in the following list of reciprocal relations : 
DJADJA—yalyayo or melar ; yaela—yalyayo or melar ; ABRA—ABRA ; ingala— 
ingala ; pata—beli or purugui ; rambar—rambar. 


12 [The type marriage is between cross-cousins as at Forrest River. Vide also above, page 215. 
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Reciprocal relations between persons of different moieties are: kaga—waleyo 
or melar; AD JI—waleyo or melar; PAPA—pununguli; UNANGO—nambayo ; 
pelmanga—pelmanga. 


The affinal relationship terms are put clearly in the following table : 


Man Speaking. Woman Speaking. 

Husband .. ee ia UNANGO 
wife ih oe .. nambayo 
father-in-law i .. ADJI MELAR, WALENGO 
mother-in-law... .+ vambar yaela 
brother... én .. PELMANGA PELMANGA 
sister oe se -- pelmanga pelmanga 
Paternal grandfather-in-law ADJI (W.F.F.) PAPA (H.F.F.) 
Paternal grandmother - in - 

law... Ka .- lala (w.f.m.) lala (h.f.m.) 
Maternal grandfather-in-law DJADJA (W.M.F.) DJADJA (H.M.F.) 
Maternal grandmother - in - 

law... os .. kaga (w.m.m.) kaga (h.m.m.) 
son-in-law .. ds .-. WALENGO,® MELAR RAMBAR 
daughter-in-law .. .- haga melar, yaliayo™ 


Kinship and Paris of the Body. All the kinship relationships 
mentioned are divided by the natives in a peculiar way of their own 
into five groups named after some part or muscle of the body. Thus : 
punungo ninga, of the biceps: (a) DJ ADJA and yalyayo, (b) yaela 
and yalyayo. Mala ninga, of the abdomen: (a) kaga and waleyo, 
(0) penengo and waleyo. paya ninga, of the calf: (a) ABRA, (6) 
ingala. wandjeru ninga, of the knee: (a) pata and belt, (b) rambar 
and rvambar. weda ninga, of the thigh: (a) unayo and nambayo, 
(b) pelmanga and pelmanga, (c) papa and punungult. 

Kinship in Daily Life. The natives specialize in kinship 
relations. They all know not only their own relations but also 
those of most of their acquaintances. From infancy each one 
learns the relation in which he or she stands towards the rest of 
society. They refer to persons by their kinship relations. Thus, 
if a person is coming, they announce: “ So and so’s haga or ABRA 
(as the case may be) is coming.”” This custom besides being a 
constant lesson in relationship is also to a certain extent a necessity 
for the natives ; for although they cannot pronounce the names of 
dead persons, yet it is so natural for them to speak of other persons 
in terms of relationship, that the case of the deceased presents no 
particular difficulty. 


13 [Woman's daughter-in-law is called ngaliango because both the woman and her daughter- 
in-law belong to the same moiety ; but a man’s son-in-law is termed WALENGO because the 
moieties of the man and of his son-in-law differ. (Incidentally, a man’s son-in-law is WALENGO, 
because his daughter marries his sister’s son, who is his walengo.)—A.P.E.] 
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But the natives seem to know not only their relations towards 
their acquaintances but also towards complete strangers as soon as 
they come in contact with them. And yet they never ask, for it is 
considered uncivil to put questions to strangers. (I mean, black- 
fellow strangers, of course.) How then do they manage to find out ? 
They observe the stranger’s muscles. The stranger knows that he 
is closely observed, and when approached by one of those who are 
known to him, moves the muscles indicating his relationship to him, 
and thus the others learn his relation to each. For instance, a 
stranger arrives and, as usual, one of the old men who know him 
advances to meet him. If he is pelmanga to the old man, he moves 
the muscles of his thigh ; if ABRA, those of the calf etc. And the 
onlookers knowing their relationship to the old man, at once realize 
their relationship to the stranger. It may be noted in passing that 
it is extremely easy for a native to set quivering at will a particular 
muscle or set of muscles of the body; it is frequently done also 
when performing in the dances. 

The involuntary movement of a particular muscle in one’s own 
body indicates that something is going to happen or has already 
happened to, or has relation to, one’s corresponding group of family 
connections. For a native therefore, the question of learning 
relations is a simple matter. But not so for us. In theory, it 
seems easy enough, but in practice it is almost impossible for us 
whites to find out for ourselves the family relations in which a 
particular native stands towards another. The causes of this difficulty 
are, I think, the following: (a) Family relations exist sometimes, 
indeed very often, before the existence of the persons who establish 
those relations. Thus a woman may become, from the very moment 
of her existence rambar to the children of her mother’s brother, 
because such children, being pelmanga, may marry her own children, 
if she ever has any. In other words, she is a potential mother-in-law, 
and therefore rambar. Hence, the use of the words “ possible ”’ or 
“ potential ” with reference to kinship terms. The actual marriage, 
therefore, does not really create for these people any special relations ; 
the relations exist by the mere possibility of such a marriage, as 
may be seen by the two examples I give at the end of this section. 

(6) The same term is used by the natives to signify what 
amongst us constitutes many different degrees of relationship. 

(c) It may be added, I think, though I am not positive about 
this, that as a person’s family relations are so numerous, sometimes 
in distant degrees they clash. Thus a person ought to be rambar 


for one reason and yet for some other reason is called something 
else. 
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The following are two examples (taken from actual genealogies) of the way 
native relationships work out in practice : 


Example A. 
Uanda-uanda (M.) x Cumuyulu (W.) 


Jack x Rufina Joe x Manuela 
Lawrence Gertrude 
Jack and Manuela are DJADJA and melar 
Jack and Joe ,, melar and ADJI 
Rufina and Joe » lala and ABRA 
Rufina and Manuela ,, Raga and melar 


Lawrence and Uanda-uanda ,, ABRA 


Lawrence and Joe », melar and adji 

Lawrence and Manuela », vambar 

Lawrence and Gertrude », pelmanga 

Gertrude and Uanda-uanda_ ,, pununguli and PAPA 

Gertrude and Cumuyulu » lala 

Gertrude and Jack ,, Raga and melar 

Gertrude and Rufina », melar and yaela 
Example B. 


Uandu (M.) x Aundumba (W.) 


Miaman (M.) x Uarimeri (W.) Yilimeri (M.) x Nangala (W.) 
Lucy Willi 
Miaman and Yilimeri are pelmanga 
Miaman and Nangala » ABRA and lala 
Yilimeri and Uarimeri » ABRA and lala 


Nangala and Uarimeri 
Willi and Uandu » melar and ADJI 
Willi and Miaman », melar and ADJI 
Willi and Uarimeri ,», vambar (melar and yaela) 


,, pelmanga 


Willi and Lucy », pelmanga 

Willi and Aundumba » ABRA and lala 

Lucy and Uandu , lala and ABRA 

Lucy and Yilimeri », kaga and melar (melar and AD JI) 
Lucy and Nangala ,», melar and yaela.™ 


14(The terms given in these examples raise several problems. E.g., in the first, Rufina 
being /ala (sister) to Joe, and Joe being ADJI (M.B.) to Jack, Jack is married to his mother’s 
brother’s sister, that is, his ‘‘ mother.” Thus, husband and wife belong to different moieties, 
but to succeeding generation levels, while strict genealogical relationship (son-‘‘ mother ”’) is 
ignored. Likewise, Manuela being daughter of Rufina, and the latter being sister to Joe, Joe is 
married to his sister's daughter. As before, husband and wife belong to different moieties, but 


(Footnote continued on nest page.) 
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In example A, Jack is the real son of Uanda-uanda and Cumulyulu, and Lawrence 
the actual son of Jack and Rufina. Likewise Gertrude is the actual daughter of Joe 
and Manuela. 

It will be noticed that of all the persons mentioned in the example, only Lawrence 
is pelmanga to Gertrude ; that is, Gertrude may marry no one but Lawrence. Whether 
Gertrude actually marries Lawrence or not is insignificant in the native system of 
relationships. Hence, although in the proposed genealogies nothing is said about 
Gertrude and Lawrence being married or even betrothed, yet we find that Gertrude 
is already a relative-in-law to Jack, whom she calls melar (her child) ; and Lawrence 
likewise had already a mother-in-law, Manuela, to whom he is rambar. 


From the fact that Gertrude and Lawrence are pelmanga, the reader might easily 
conclude that the other relationships given in the example are not close relationships, 
for, if they were, that case of pelmanga would not be possible. This is proved by the 
following simple argument: Jack and Manuela are respectively DJADJA and 
melar which are the terms used for father and daughter (child). But if Jack were the 
actual father of Manuela, then Lawrence would be pelmanga to his sister’s daughter, 
which is wrong. My sister’s daughters are my melar and I am their ADJI. There- 
fore we are not pelmanga. 

We also learn from the same example that it does not follow that because two 
persons call a third by the same kinship term they must be in the same degree of 
relationship. Thus Lawrence calls Joe ADJI and so does Jack, but we must not 
infer that Jack and Lawrence are ABRA to one another, because, although Joe is 
AD JI to both Lawrence and Jack, nevertheless the degree of relationship between 
Joe and Lawrence may be, and in fact is, different from the degree of relationship 
existing between Joe and Jack. Joe is only distant cousin of Rufina and Cumulyulu, 
and so are Rufina and Cumulyulu amongst themselves. In other words, the terms 


ABRA and lala in this example denote only what is commonly styled tribal brothers 
and sisters. 


In example B, Uandu and Aundumba are the real parents of Miaman; and 
Lucy the actual daughter of Miaman and Uarimeri. Likewise Willi is the son of 
Yilimeri and Nangala. F 

But we cannot learn from the fact that Willi and Lucy are pelmanga whether 
the other relationships given are close relationships or not. As a matter of fact, 
they are not ; but even if they were, it would make no difference, for Willi and Lucy 
could still be pelmanga. They would be “ first cross-cousins,”’ which is one of the 
relationships given in the list under the term pelmanga (possible spouses). 

Again, we see in this example a good illustration of how the pelmanga relationship 
(if I may so call it), sometimes does and sometimes does not create affinal relation- 
ships. Thus Nangala and Uarimeri are pelmanga respectively, and yet neither 





[Continuation of footnote 14.] 


to succeeding generation levels, while the strict genealogical relationship (mother’s brother- 
sister’s daughter) is ignored. Marriage with mother or sister’s daughter is forbidden in Australia, 
so that Rufina and Joe cannot be “‘ own”’ sister and brother. I put these and other problems to 
Father Hernandez, who kindly sent me the additional notes which follow in the text. From them 
and the previous list and discussion of terms it is possible to see the general principles of this 
interesting kinship system. These, together with the relationship of the system to other Northern 
Kimberley systems will be discussed in a later article. Sufficient to say here that the Drysdale 
system is chiefly Ungarinyin modified by cross-cousin marriage.—A.P.E.] 

15 The expressions “ tribal brother ’’ and “ tribal sister ’’ are not strictly accurate, because 
not all persons who call themselves A BRA or lala belong necessarily to one and the same tribe. 
In practice it is impossible to translate a particular case of native relationship into our own 
kinship terminology from the native term alone. More detailed information is necessary. 
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Nangala’s mother is mother-in-law (rambar) to Uarimeri, nor Uarimeri’s to Nangala. 
The reason is because Nangala and Uarimeri being both females, they cannot possibly 
marry one another. 

On the contrary, the normal or natural relationship between Willi and Uarimeri, 
for instance, is that of MELAR and yaela respectively, but, since Willi may marry 
Uarimeri’s daughter, Lucy, Willi and Uarimeri must behave towards one another 
not as MELAR and yaela (paternal aunt and nephew), but as rambar (son and 
mother-in-law respectively). Similarly, Lucy and Yilimeri should really be melar 
and AD JI respectively, but owing to the possibility of marriage between Willi and 
Lucy, the latter becomes kaga (daughter-in-law) of Yilimeri. 


THEODORE HERNANDEZ. 
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THE ABELAM TRIBE, SEPIK DISTRICT, NEW GUINEA 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By Puytiis M. KABERRY 


N April 1939 I received a fellowship from the Australian National Research Council 

to carry out nine months’ field work among the Abelam tribe in the Sepik district 
of New Guinea. Since the village had its regular seasonal activities, I decided to 
remain another three months in order to make my work as complete as possible. 
I should like to take this opportunity to thank the Council and its officers for the 
assistance I received ; I am particularly indebted to Professor A. P. Elkin, Chairman 
of the Committee on Anthropology, for the help and encouragement which he has 
always extended to me in the course of my research. 


The area was suggested to me by Dr. Margaret Mead, who had studied the 
Arapesh on its northern boundary, and by Mr. Gregory Bateson, who had worked 
with the Iatmiil, to the south-east on the Sepik River. With both these tribes the 
Abelam have cultural affinities, and my material therefore represents a further 
contribution to our knowledge of that district. To Dr. Mead and Mr. Bateson, I 
owe much for their helpful advice and the use of manuscripts, which suggested new 
avenues of approach while I was in the field. 


My work was made much easier by the ready co-operation and hospitality 
afforded me by members of the Administration, among whom I would like to mention 
His Honour Judge Phillips in Rabaul, Mr. G. Townsend, then District Officer at 
Wewak, and Messrs. K. Bridge, T. Ellis, J. Grant and I. Wood at Maprik. I am 
grateful for the many kindnesses I received from residents in the district—Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Royal, Mr. and Mrs. Broadbent, Sister Stock, and Messrs. McKechnie, 
Curtin, Parer, Cecil, and Macgregor. I should like to thank Dr. H. Spencer-Roberts, 
then Medical Officer at Wewak, for the chance to visit many villages on the Sepik. 


Topography. 

All but a few weeks of my time was spent in the village of Kalabu, which is 
situated in the southern foothills of the Torricelli Range, four days’ walk west of 
Wewak. About four miles to the west of Kalabu is Maprik, where an administrative 
post was established in October 1937. The surrounding country is rough and 
precipitous, and apart from the main roads to Wewak, and to Marui on the Sepik, 
the native paths are narrow and slippery in the wet weather. A few miles to the 
south, the country opens out into grass plains or kunat. Kalabu is one of the villages 
on the northern boundary of the Abelam tribe. I have adopted the term Abelam as 
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a name for the tribe ; it was first applied to them by Dr. Mead,’ and the Kalabu 
natives themselves are aware that it is applied to them by neighbouring tribes 
although they never employ it themselves. This region between the southern 
foothills of the Torricelli Range and the Sepik forms one linguistic area, within which 
small groups of villages speak slightly different dialects ; all however, possess some 
affinity with the Iatmiil language, which is non-Melanesian, and much simpler than 
the Arapesh. 


Kalabu refers to itself and five other villages (Waigagum, Malnba, Mogatugum, 
Yanuko and Naramko) as Mamu-Kundi, mamu meaning “ what,” and kundi, 
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“words ”’ or ‘“‘ mouth.” Approximately to the west and north-west is another 
dialect called famu-Kundi, famu being a variant of mamu. It is spoken by Djame, 
Kumbangwa, Bainyik, Nemarkum, Maprik, Kumunibis, Milak, Waigum, Nyamigum, 
Nyeligum, Mambelip, Abange, Kuleligum, Aupik, Kweligum and Nyerigum. See 
accompanying map. South of Nemarkum and Waigagum are the Kamu-Kundi 
(kamu being another form of mamu) or Baisi-Kundi (baisi is a variant of the Mamu 
term, bula), and they include the villages of Wora, Gaigetigum, Chiginambu, Leimu, 


1 Vide M. Mead, The Mountain Arapesh (1), map on p. 156. Kalabu pronounces the word as 
Ambala:m. The latmiil refer to them as Tshwosh ; vide “ Social Structure of the Iatmiil People,” 
by G. Bateson, Oceania, Vol. II, 1932, p. 254. 
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Kambange, Mikau, Chirangwandu, Wosera, Kwimbu*? and Dumbet. The Mamu 
are bounded on the north and east by the Arapesh villages of Loenem and Yamil ; 
Ulupu is a border village, speaking both Abelam and Arapesh. The /amu-Kundi 
have another branch of the Arapesh on their west in such villages as Leihinga and 
Amahop. 

Dialectical differences are stressed by the various villages, but the youths who 
accompanied me on my visits to the south and west seemed to have no difficulty in 
making themselves understood, and I myself could follow some of the conversations 


DETAIL MAP OF NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ABELAM VILLAGES 

















Drawn after map of Department of Mines, Wau. Position of villages and 
rivers is only approximate. 


? Kwimbu and Dumbet are said by the Mamu to speak yambei-kwndi, but the Kamu villages 
thought otherwise. 


Cc 
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and the replies I received to questions I had asked. Customs sometimes vary slightly 
within the one group of villages, but I feel justified in applying the term Abelam to 
these people, both on linguistic and cultural grounds. Within this area, however, 
I shall adhere to the native classification of dialects, particularly as most of the 
material in this report was obtained in Kalabu and therefore refers to the Mamu 
section of the Abelam. 


CULTURE CONTACT 


Kalabu and the surrounding area has been under control since 1937, but pre- 
viously there had been contact with Europeans and two of the middle-aged natives 


had been indentured under German rule. European articles such as axes, knives, . 


matches, razor-blades, beads, lap-laps, belts, pipes and spoons have been adopted, 
and such vegetables as tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, onions and pumpkins are grown. 
Apart from the suppression of head hunting, fighting, and burial inside the dwelling- 


houses, the administration has not interfered with native custom in Kalabu. The © 


natives however have acquired some new duties: the cleaning of roads; lining 
for government inspection; and the carrying of cargo for Europeans, for which 
they are paid. There are a luluai, two tultuls and one medical ¢tultul in the 
village, and the tax was first collected in 1939. Some of the men had been in- 
dentured, but the majority are unwilling to leave the village, and they 
earn sufficient money by casual labour in the vicinity to pay their taxes. Those 
who had been indentured in the past had been reabsorbed into the daily life and its 
interests ; there were only three young men who were dissatisfied since their return ; 
two of these were unmarried, they were lazy and disinclined to make the efforts 
necessary, if they were to assume an important réle in the village. 


CONDITIONS. OF FIELD WorRK 


Most of the time I lived in Kalabu, with occasional daily visits to Djame, 
Malnba and Kumbangwa. However, I was able to spend a week in Mogatugum, and 
to go from there to Naramko and Kwimbu. Another fortnight was spent visiting 
Waigagum, Mikau, Wora, Abange and Aupik, so that I was able to contact the 
Kamu and Shamu sections of the Abelam. About thirty of the men and boys spoke 
pidgin-English, but unfortunately only one woman had a knowledge of the language, 
so I had perforce to use men as my informants for the first few months, though I 
visited the women in their gardens and houses, and spoke to them through male 
interpreters. The language is non-Melanesian, but entirely different from the 
Arapesh, or Bugi-Kundi, as it is called by the Abelam. There are two genders, but 
most inanimate objects are classed as masculine, exceptions being the moon (mbabmu- 
tagwa) and certain masks associated with the men’s ceremonial house. Sex is 
attributed rather arbitrarily to birds; thus, all flying-foxes are feminine, and all 
hornbills are masculine! Sex is indicated by prefixing or affixing mdu (man) and 
tagwa (woman) to nouns and adjectives. I learnt the language, and could follow 
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most conversations, take down texts and translate them. With those informants 
who could speak pidgin, I used a mixture of pidgin and native dialect. Even towards 
the end of my stay I found it difficult to understand heated arguments, when the 
natives spoke rapidly and abusively. Clan songs and spells presented some difficulties, 
since they often contained esoteric terms not generally employed in daily speech. 
I intend later to submit an article on language, and shall postpone any further 
discussion until then. 

I worked with both men and women, as I wished to cover all aspects of the 
culture, and to correlate it as far as possible with the research done among the Arapesh 
and Iatmiil. As in many other tribes, there is a marked social, economic and ritual 
differentiation between the sexes, and the women are excluded from the yam cult, 
one of the most important features of the culture. Fortunately, the men put me in 
another category from their own women, referring to me as “ white-skin”’; they 
made no objection to my entering the yam gardens, and often invited me to attend 
their ceremonies, and to go inside their ceremonial house or house tamberan. Much 
of my time, however, was spent with the women, and much of my material bears on 
their attitudes, activities and place in the tribal life. This report is concerned 
with the main features of Kalabu society, with occasional references to the Arapesh 
and Iatmiil. As I propose later to write more detailed articles on the various aspects 
of the culture, I have refrained from discussing theoretical problems here ; for the 
same reason, I have not supported my generalizations with documentation from 
native texts, and citation of individual cases. 

My house was built on clan land in the middle of the village, and later when I 
had won the confidence of the natives, and they had come to regard me as a fixture, 
the owners of the land claimed me as a relative. They were important men, and 
this established and increased my standing in the village. The village is a large one, 
nearly two miles long, and consequently I had more constant association with the 
neighbouring hamlets, and what was known as Upper or No. 1 Kalabu. I attended 
ceremonies, went to the gardens, sat with the men and women in the piazza and in 
front of their houses, and had my regular informants among those, whom I found with 
experience to be reliable. I had frequent visitors at my house who would come for 
a chat, or for elementary medical treatment, or to trade food. However, even my 
best informants would not tie themselves down to coming regularly each day to give 
me data on more esoteric subjects, and I had to fall back on chance encounters in the 
gardens or village, or a chance visit to my house. The exception was the medical 
tultul, who had worked for another anthropologist in New Ireland, and who was 
therefore to some extent initiated into the habits of our profession ! 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NATIVES 


The Mamu are a short people, the average height of the men being about five 
feet three inches, and that of the women five feet. Many are dark-skinned, and 
conform to the Papuan type with their high foreheads, curved noses, narrow nostrils 
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and rather fine features. Others, possibly revealing a Melanesian influence, are 
almost honey-coloured, have broad nostrils and larger heads. The men are striking 
in appearance, since after marriage they shave the hair off the front of their heads, 
and allow the rest to mount in a fan at the back, with small pencil curls, which they 
keep oiled, hanging down behind the neck. They take a pride in their person and 
are rarely seen without a flower or leaves in their hair, or tucked into their armbands. 
The women have their bead necklaces and armbands, but like the children and 
unmarried men, they keep their hair cropped short, except for a little top-knot. 
Most of the natives are slight in build, but a few are stocky and fat—a type which the 
men admire among the women. A long curved nose is regarded as a sign of beauty, 
and it is featured prominently in the wickerwork and carved masks. Formerly the 
natives were naked and many still are ; nowadays however, small boys and women 
wear lap-laps, particularly for dances and festivities, but they are frequently discarded 
while working in the gardens. 


They are a fairly healthy people, the chief diseases being frambeesia, tropical 
ulcers, sores of various kinds, fever and pulmonary complaints. Many suffer from 
tinea imbrocata, and though this does not prevent a man or woman from marrying, 
it is disliked and is a subject for mockery. On the whole they are a clean people, 
and bathe at the streams when the opportunity affords ; small children are washed 
daily with a little water tipped out from the long bamboos, in which it is stored. . 


The natives sit cross-legged or with their legs extended in front of them; the 
men sometimes squat with their knees drawn up under their chins. Women fre- 
quently walk with their hands lightly clapsed behind their head, and they carry their 
loads in a different way from the men. Food and firewood are packed into net-bags, 
. which are then supported on the back, the handle passing around the forehead and 
behind the ears. Children are carried on the back of the neck, with one leg dangling 
over each shoulder. The men carry timber, sago spathes or children on one shoulder 
only. The rationalization for these conventions is one similar to that found among 
the Arapesh, viz. that the women have stronger foreheads! Voices as a rule are 
pleasantly low and musical, and after a while I found myself appreciating their 
efforts to mimic the Arapesh, who seemed staccato and high-pitched in speech. 


The Abelam are an extraordinarily artistic people ; their huge house-tamberans* 
have their fagades painted in red, black, yellow and white, and are ornamented with 
carvings of masks, birds and animals; pots, net-bags, lime-gourds, spears, daggers 
and digging-sticks have their own special designs, and even the fences, which are 
built for utility, have a decorative effect. It is however difficult to make generaliza- 
tions about their temperament, because there is much individual variation. On 
the whole they are a good-tempered people, and a premium is placed on kindliness, 
quietness, courtesy and generosity. Those who were frequently bad-tempered and 
who beat their children and their spouses, were a by-word in the village, and did not 


3 House-tamberan is the pidgin-English for men’s ceremonial house, and since it has a wide 
currency in New Guinea and anthropological literature from that area, I have used it here. 
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conform to the ideal. At the same time, they are quick to take offence and to 
imagine a slight. The display of anger is accompanied by violent gestures, the men 
stamp up and down, grimacing, hurling insults, slapping their thighs, and feinting 
to throw a weapon. Such outbursts do not last long, and there are usually others 
present who do their best to smooth matters out. Insistence on rights of ownership, 
pride in ties with a particular locality, a jealous guarding of their status and prestige 
by the important men, institutionalized rivalry between ceremonial trade partners, 
might all disrupt the village seriously, were it not for the constant emphasis on friendly 
relationships between kindred and between members of the same hamlet; the 
continual co-operation of kindred in economic, social and ceremonial activities, and 
the authority of the older men and women. 


LocaL ORGANIZATION. 
The Village. 


Those who have worked in the Australian field have been struck by the strong 
sense of locality, by the strength of the ties, which bind a group of individuals 
economically, legally, sentimentally and spiritually to a certain stretch of country. 
At the same time it is not a fact that is immediately obvious, since the territory 
of the horde is as a rule a large one, and the population is scattered. In the Abelam 
tribe of New Guinea, the geographical exclusiveness of the village is immediately 
apparent, where it is islanded as it were on its ridge, and separated from other villages 
by deep valleys, threaded by narrow paths. This sense of isolation is intensified 
and quickened by the sombre heavy vegetation where no cultivation has occurred, 
and by the brilliant colouring within the village itself: the thatched houses, turned 
to grey beneath the sun and rain; the road bordered by hibiscus, orange berries, 
crotons, clumps of yellow bamboo, and the slender coconut and areca palms; and 
finally the piazzas presided over by the peaked and painted facade of the house- 
tamberan. On the adjoining slopes are the neat geometrical patterns of the gardens 
with their cane fences, and their tall yam vines, which turn to yellow in the autumn. 


The village would appear to be a more important unit than it is among the 
mountain Arapesh‘ ; it possesses a well-defined piece of territory, a common language 
and a closely integrated culture. A man or a woman’s kindred are scattered through- 
out the various hamlets, and within this group there is marked co-operation in 
social, economic and ceremonial matters. Members of the village are divided 
into two groups (ara) for purposes of initiation and the ceremonial exchange of pigs 
and yams: the relationship is one of institutionalized rivalry, but the ceremonies 
necessitate the participation of a large number of men and women within the village. 


“Dr. Mead says that among the Mountain Arapesh, ‘‘ the typical picture is a cluster of 
hamlets bound together by ties of intermarriage, ceremonial co-operation and perhaps co-operation 
in headhunting raids, but within which there is little genuine integration, no centralized system 
for punishing offenders, no institutionalized leadership, and no mechanism for preventing any one 
of the associated hamlets from forming stronger ties with hamlets outside the temporary aggrega- 
tion.” The Mountain Arapesh, p. 160. 
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Finally the yam cult and the ¢amberan cult create a wider set of interests and ties 
among the men. 


Previously Kalabu had its traditional enemies (ma:ma) such as Malnba, Wai- 
gagum and Kumbangwa, and it had also its traditional allies (nagurawmi, literally, 
“one spear ’’), such as Djame and Maprik. Other villages preserved a neutrality, 
sometimes acted as intermediaries and were referred to as ygeindu (place-men). 
There is no system of hereditary chieftainship, but each clan has its important men 
(namandu), who as elders exercise much influence over the younger members, and 
who apportion the land for cultivation. Some of these men, through ambition 
and initiative, have acquired outstanding prestige in the yam and tamberan cults, 
and they are able to mobilize a larger group of men as labour for certain economic and 
ceremonial activities. They are known in the other villages; they are treated as 
honoured guests at the ceremonies, and they are mourned by the surrounding region 
when they die. Their names are remembered, and cited by their descendants, and 
sometimes assumed by them when they reach a similar age. Some have a reputation 
as carvers and painters, and their services are called upon by other villages. They 
exchange pigs and yams with the important men in Malnba and Kumbangwa. As 
mentioned above, these two were traditional enemies of Kalabu ; however previous 
to administrative control there were periods when a truce would be declared, hostages 
were exchanged and with them, pigs and yams. When hostilities broke out again, 
the practice was discontinued until peace was made. This was arranged by the 
most important men, through intermediaries in another neutral village. Head- 
hunting previously occurred, but was carried out on a limited scale, since only the 
heads of important men were taken. These were left in the stream till the flesh had 
rotted ; the skulls were then painted, the eye-sockets were decorated with orange 
berries, and they were placed in the house-tamberan, where they constituted ritual 
objects in one of the stages of initiation. They were supposed to endow those 
initiated with strength for fighting. Death in warfare led to revenge expeditions ; 
trespass on village land, and the stealing of sago also caused hostilities. 


Thus in its internal and external relationships Kalabu exists as a well-defined 
political unit ; the important men preside over public affairs—the construction of 
new house-tamberans, initiation ceremonies, the making of large gardens for the large 
yams ; the display of their harvest ; the maintenance of peace ; and the handing on 
of social and ritual traditions. In its external relationships they take control of the 
yam and pig exchanges and the making of war and peace. 


Apart from these contacts between villages, there is much intermarriage, and a 
consequent co-operation between affinal relatives ; and sometimes a man also has 
dwelling and store houses in his wife’s village. Besides the ceremonial exchanges, 
there is a good deal of barter: pigs are bought for rings; pots, net-bags, armlets, 
cowrie-shells and masks are traded. Attendance at ceremonies and dances in other 
villages is of frequent occurrence, and another indirect means of contact is the 
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system of signals on the garamuts (pidgin-English for slit-gongs). There are certain 
calls for the pig and yam exchanges, the harvesting of yams, the construction of 
house-tamberans and garamuts, death and puberty ceremonies, and dances. The 
sound carries for miles over the ridges, and it is therefore possible to have some idea 
of the main public events occurring within a radius of 15 or 20 miles. 


Previously parties of men visited the coast to obtain salt, shells and rings, but 
as far as I could ascertain they never bought dances and ceremonies, as is the custom 
of the mountain Arapesh. Nowadays the natives obtain salt from the Europeans, 
though occasionally they go to Mambelip in the west to fill their bamboos with 
brackish water. Kalabu refers to the Arapesh as the Bugi-Kundi, and to the coastal 
tribes as Yaus. The Plains villages are spoken of collectively as Toma:, and the 
western Shamu-Kundi are known as Mandja. 


The Mamu term for village is ygat ; the same word is also used for hamlet and 
for house. There are however other words which define these units more exactly ; 
for example, that for dwelling-house is ra:ygai or rayga (literally sit-place) ; that for 
store house is kandiygat (food-place). Members of the one hamlet speak of themselves 
as being magura amet, one piazza. However the word ygat reflects three important 
links with the environment, that is with home, hamlet and village. With these three 
are associated the family, the clan, and finally the other kindred, trade partners, 
friends and the rest of the villagers. 


The village of Kalabu lies on a ridge that is roughly horse-shoe shaped, and it is 
bounded by the Wulagum and Parchee Rivers. It is approximately 1100 feet above 
sea-level, but the height varies in different parts of the village and on the outlying 
spurs where most of the gardens are found. The crest of the ridge is threaded by a 
main road ; it is the nerve-centre of the village ; along it are grouped most of the 
houses, and natives pass to and fro from hamlet to hamlet, and on their way to the 
gardens, Narrow, slippery paths twist down to the springs and streams, which 
are owned by the various lineages within the clans. 


The Hamlet. 


Hamlets sometimes adjoin each other, but often they are two hundred yards 
apart. Formerly there were thirty of these, but one was destroyed recently in an 
earthquake. The most westerly portion of the village, approached by the main road 
from Maprik and Kumbangwa, is called Kwala Kalabu (upper Kalabu) or No. 1 
Kalabu ; the rest is Bap-bap Kalabu (lower Kalabu) or No. 2 Kalabu. The distinc- 
tion is a purely topographical one, but nowadays it has an additional significance, 
as the administration has adopted it and has appointed a ¢ultul for each section. 
More important in social and daily life is the relationship between a parent hamlet 
and an offshoot or colony. Most of the original hamlets belong to Bap-bap Kalabu, 
and houses are built on or near the main road. Others have later been constructed 
on the lower slopes or on adjoining spurs. In this case the new group sometimes 
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adopts a new name, but it still holds its ceremonies in the piazza in the main hamlet. 
Below is given a list of parent hamlets, their extensions and colonies.® 

It is easy enough to obtain an account of the associations between the various 
hamlets, and as a rule the majority of the members of a smaller hamlet all claim the 
one parent hamlet as the home of their ancestors, ygwalyget, that is, their father’s 
father’s place. Other individuals, however, are not so easily pigeon-holed, and they 
may claim yet another hamlet as their own. Whatever his present residence, a man 
never relinquishes his claims to the hamlet of his ancestors ; as a rule he displays his 
yams there, and reasserts his rights to property held in the vicinity. This brings me 
to the system of land-tenure within the hamlet. 

As a rule house sites are owned by the lineage of a patrilineal clan ; there may 
be two such lineages represented in the larger hamlets, whilst in the smaller there 
may be only one. Ownership however is rendered more complicated by the frequent 
practice of a man taking up residence with his mother’s brother, or sometimes 
with his wife’s parents. Others, again, have run away from their own villages in the 
past, and have been given garden land and a house site in Kalabu. In the more 
southern villages such as Waigagum and Mikau, only one lineage would be living in a 
hamlet, though I found odd cases of men who were living with their mother’s brother. 
It is thus difficult to discuss local organization apart from the system of kinship, and 
the clans in particular, and in this article my object is to discuss the main features of 
the culture, and to indicate inconsistencies and points of conflict which will require a 
more detailed examination in a later series of articles. 

Common residence within the hamlet creates a strong bond of sentiment ; it 
also serves as a basis for kinship ties in that members, though they may belong to 
different clans and can trace no direct relationship, still call each other brother, 
father or son, because they are magura amei or one piazza. Much of their time in the 
early mornings and evenings is spent together in social intercourse, and there is 
co-operation in house-building, unless a man or a woman happens to have his services 
claimed by closer relatives on that day. 

The choice of the phrase, magura amei, to indicate the tie between members of 
the one hamlet is significant, because the amet is the focal point for social life in the 
hamlet. It is a large cleared space about 50 feet by 50 feet. Some of the houses 
front on to it; others are built parallel. The dominating feature is the house- 


5 The t hamlet (P.) is mentioned first, then extensions (E.) in the same neighbourhood 
then colonies (C.) established some distance away along the main road. 

P., Numbungon; E., Tshu-angangu and Balgeira. 

P., Kaumbul; E., Tolotagwa and Bangiwora. 

P., Wabinda ; E., To:ntshira and Matungei; C., Swapol, Molanga and Apingwando. 

P., Dueningi; E., Kamagwa and Wari-ate; C., Kumungwando. 

P., Djangungwei; C., Djangungwei in Kwala Kalabu. 

P., Yambudjaki; E., Nyambak, Apolo:wi; C., Malbimbil, Weindangi. 

P., Mabmeia; E., Walugwo, Kadendjangu. 

P., Meroagwa; E., Kalagwa, Kamabil and Koaloisa. 

There are two other hamlets not directly associated with parent hamlets. These are Beige 
and Borangei. Members however claimed that their ancestors came from Kaumbul, Wabinda 
and Mabmeia. 
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tamberan, of which there are eight in the village. Others have fallen into disrepair 
and have never been rebuilt ; others have been destroyed by fire. In the amei, the 
men sit and talk together and sometimes have their meals. The women form 
another group in the evenings, and are sometimes joined by their husbands. Here 
dances are held around the white stone in the centre, called the mbabmu-matu, or 
moon stone ; here, the yams are displayed and ceremonies take place ; here, cere- 
monial trade partners exchange pigs and yams, and chant their clan songs. On the 
outskirts are plants used for ornament and for magic, and near the house-tamberan 
there are often curiously shaped stones associated with the spirits of the streams and 
springs, called in pidgin-English marsalai. They are avoided by women, particularly 
those with young children, since contact, whether inadvertent or not, causes sickness. 
The house-tamberan may be anything from 40 to 80 feet high. The upper part of the 
facade is painted with stylized human faces ; intervening spaces are filled with scrolls 
and other geometrical designs. The lower portion is made of basket-work and is 
decorated with wooden carvings. There is a narrow hooded entrance, through 
which one stoops to enter the gloom within. This structure is taboo to the women, 
except when it is new and dances are held to inaugurate its completion. After that, 
magic is performed to purify it of feminine influence. Inside, there are three slit- 
gongs, and small painted carvings (wa:binyan) of men and women, with the genitals 
greatly exaggerated. Sometimes there are larger figures (ygwalndu) carved from 
logs, eight or twelve feet long. These bear the names associated with the faces 
painted on the outside of the house-tamberan. Only those who have been initiated 
may see the ygwalndu, but those house-tamberans which have only wabi:nyan are 
open to all males. Nearby there may be a small house (pwfa) in which other ritual 
objects are kept. Inside the house-tamberan, initiation ceremonies are held, songs 
are chanted, and the men may sleep, though as a rule they prefer to stay in a smaller 
structure which is open at both ends, and called a puta. Sometimes there is a small 
house for three slit-gongs, which can be beaten by both the men and the women. 


Houses. 


A man, then, spends much of his spare time in the piazza, and it constitutes a 
focal point for most of his interests and contacts with other individuals ; but for a 
woman the dwelling-house (ra:yga) is the centre of her activities. Here she sits in 
the early morning, perhaps making a string bag, or playing with her children, 
gossiping, or preparing a meal. Here she cooks her food for the feasts, and entertains 
her relatives and visitors from other villages who have come to lend their assistance. 
It is significant that although a man sleeps here, and sometimes has his meals, the 
house is usually spoken of as belonging to his wife or his daughter. 


Houses are arranged higgledy-piggledy, with perhaps only a few feet to spare 
between them. Like the house-tamberans, they are triangular in vertical section ; 
they may be 15 or 20 feet high in front, but the main ridge pole slopes down to within 
a few feet above the ground at the back. There is a skeleton structure of bamboos 
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and light timber, and to this is lashed the unworked sago palms.* The front of the 
house is occupied by an enclosed porch, which has a small doorway several feet above 
the ground, so that one steps over it to enter. There are slots on each side, and 
bamboos or sago spathes are slipped into it at night or during the day, when the 
family are in the garden. Inside husband, wife and younger children sleep, food is 
prepared, cooked, and sometimes eaten. The fireplace consists of stones on which 
to support the clay pots; taros, bananas, yams and sago which are to be used are 
heaped in a corner ; pots, bowls for soup and net bags may be placed ona shelf. In 
another corner there may be bamboos for storing water, spears, and sleeping mats 
woven from sago leaves, whilst sago spathes are used as pillows. The rear of the 
house is partitioned off, and here a woman stores her taros, yams, bananas and 
tobacco she has harvested. 

Besides the dwelling-houses there are the store-houses (kandiyga), and these 
may be entered by the women if they do not contain the larger variety of yams 
(wa:bi). For the latter, a wealthy man may sometimes construct a special house. 
They are built on lines similar to the ra:yga, but the porch is left open, and the front 
is more neatly constructed. On the slopes are small structures (kalambain) used by 
the women during menstruation, and there are smaller huts (balaygai) for pigs. 
Hamlets differ greatly in size, some containing twenty-six or thirty structures, others 
only eight or twelve. In the larger ones there may be twelve families, numbering 
40 individuals in all, while in the smaller there may be only five families.7 Since each 
household comprises husband, wife and children, that is the family, and since this 


is one of the most important social units, it is fitting to consider the kinship system 
at this point. 


KINSHIP 
The Family. 


The family consisting of husband, wife and children, has its own dwelling house, 
store-houses and gardens ; it is the co-operative unit. Polygamy is practised by 
about 12% of the married men, but each wife has her own residence and gardens. 
Sometimes both live in the one hamlet, but more frequently the first wife (talu 
tagwa) has her house in her husband’s hamlet, while the second wife (myalma tagwa) 
continues to reside in the hamlet of her parents, providing she has not many brothers. 
As a rule relationships are amicable between co-wives, they help one another in the 
gardens and at feasts, and their children play together. Disputes are likely to arise 


* For the house-tamberan much larger and heavier timber is used, and the sago leaves are 
worked into thatch which is much more durable. 


, een —_ 1940, Kalabu had a population of 492, including those who were absent from the 

ere was a slightly larger proportion of males than females, the figures being 258 males, 

234 pease Poa Some of these individuals, however, had homes in Djame, Kumbangwa and Loenem 
as well, and were therefore not included in the official census of bu. 
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if the husband spends more time with one than with the other, or if he does not help 
one in the garden.® 

Childbirth has no elaborate ceremonies, but it has its taboos and ritual 
observances. The theory of conception is based partly on physiological facts and 
partly on spiritual beliefs. I have already referred to the spirits of the streams and 
waterholes which are called marsalai in pidgin-English, and wala in Mamu-Kundi. 
According to native ideas, a woman becomes pregnant when a wala has intercourse 
with her, while she is bathing or filling her bamboos with water. Informants said : 
‘A male wala and the woman have intercourse ; the wala inserts or fastens the child 
in the vagina ; then husband and wife copulate for two months. Later the woman 
bears the child.” Conception, then, is partly spiritual, since the initial act is taken 
by a spirit, and it is then completed by repeated sexual intercourse between husband 
and wife for the next two months. After this there is a taboo on intercourse until 
the child is able to walk. Unlike the Arapesh, the Mamu do not believe that a child 
receives its blood from its mother, and its bone from its father. Both parents 
contribute to the growth of the child in the initial stage, and it is significant that 
both are spoken of as “ bearing ”’ the child. The Mamu believe that female blood is 
cold, and that male blood is hot. If the child is a male, then he receives his blood 
from his father ; if the child is female, then she receives her blood from her mother. 
One of my women informants phrased it thus: “‘ The daughter is the mother’s child 
only ; the son is the father’s child only. The son has his father’s mind, his blood, his 
skin, his bone, his face, his eyes.” There are however certain contradictions, since 
both parents like to be told that the child, whatever its sex, resembles them. Again, 
one would expect that the daughter rather than the son would be felt to belong to the 
mother’s clan, but this is not so. At the birth of a son or daughter, a ring is given to 
his or her mother’s brother. If a ring is not handed over, the mother’s brother or 
mother’s mother may curse the child and cause it to sicken and die. At death a 
ring is also given to the mother’s brother or his son and daughter, so that the spirit 
of the deceased will receive care from the maternal ancestors while it is still weak. 
The tie between mother and child is a particularly close one, and it is emphasized 
in these practices. As several of my informants said: ‘‘ The mother carries the 
child in her womb ; she feeds it and cares for it in infancy.” 

During pregnancy, a woman observes a taboo on meat, and for delivery, she goes 
into the menstrual hut, where she is attended by her relatives in the hamlet. She 
herself however, buries the placenta. She does not cook food for five days, and 
similar taboos are observed by her husband and herself : 

tagwa nyan kara:la, ndu kula gud marak ; 

woman child bears she husband knife holds not 

ya tfora marak; mindja yau marak; bagna male 

fire kindles not hair combs not merely only 

® Co-wives address one another as tiyanda ; descendants of a man with two wives call each 


other tiyanda ; and a man calls his f.f.w.s. tiyanda yaba, as distinct from his own father, or father’s 
brother, whom he calls yaba. 
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ra. Ndu-tagwa ndei wa:ndjo:ygu kumbwi yi-go 
sits down. Man-woman they soup of magical herbs boil go will 
weigna nyan ki-ya marak; bagna ra-ga-nda. 

later child dies not indeed live-will-he. 


There is the fear that any activity on the part of the parents may injure the 
child, and also leave it vulnerable to the attack of a marsalai (wala). There is a 
curious mixture of beliefs here, since wala are responsible for conception in the first 
place, and yet are regarded as being inimical to mother and child later. After 
five days, a relative cooks a white soup made from taros or small yams, and places a 
bundle of magical herbs in it. It is drunk by the father, mother and any young 
children, and is supposed to give strength and immunity from sickness. The newly 
born child is believed to absorb it from the milk in the mother’s breasts. The father 
is then free to walk about, and if it no longer cries repeatedly during his absence, 
both he and his wife resume their ordinary activities. Prior to the relaxation of 
these taboos, the child is referred to as Mbiagandu®; when its chance of survival 
seems more certain, the name of an ancestor is bestowed on it by the father or 
father’s father. Names belong to the patrilineal clan; they are generally poly- 
syllabic, and refer to various birds, animals and objects, though they are not totemic. 
The link with the ancestors is thus preserved, but there is no belief in reincarnation, 
and a typical reply to my inquiries on this point was: “ Man is lost ; the names 
remain.” As we have already seen these are also given to certain types of carvings 
(wa:binyan) in the house-tamberan. A man receives several names during his life- 
time, but as they are associated with age, he could not, for example, take the name of 
his grandfather, until he has reached old age himself. Women are given the name of 
a father’s sister, and do not as a rule have more than one.!° 


The rites surrounding childbirth reveal the close association between husband, 
wife and child; and the responsibility of the parents is continued throughout the 
life of the individual. To the mother falls much of the care of the child during 
infancy ; it is fed frequently, caressed and fondled. When she is working, it is 
placed in a strong net-bag, and hung up on the fence or a tree in the shade. The 
father sees less of the child, but he pets it, and often carries it up to the piazza, where 
he sits talking with the other men. Sometimes he helps to feed it with taro or yam 
soup, revealing infinite patience in his attempts to make the child eat. Children 
are coaxed to repeat the names of their parents, and in those cases where I had 
information these names were learned first. Kinship terms are rarely used in 
address, though individuals may be pointed out to a child with such a phrase as: 
“‘ There is your father’s sister,” or “ go to your mother’s brother.” 


* A female child is called Mbiagatagwa. Mbia means belly or womb. 


10 Many of the Kalabu names are found in other villages of the Abelam tribe, but they are 
associated with different clans. 


41 Kinship terms are sometimes used as a reminder of obligations, and when a person dies, 
mourners address the body by a kinship term. 
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Children, by our standards, are spoilt, and little attempt is made to quell their 
outbursts of temper. Natives hate to see a child cry, and will generally give way to 
its demands. I have seen a man try to retrieve his axe from his small daughter ; 
she wept, and finally he gave it back to her and went and borrowed one from his 
father! When a child is thwarted, it screams, rolls on the ground, and sometimes 
strikes its elders. Children are born at intervals of three or four years apart ; thus 
during its first three or four years a child is frequently nursed and comforted when 
it cries. But with the arrival of another baby, the child sometimes feels itself to 
be neglected, and whimpers constantly for attention unless there are other children 
in the hamlet with whom it can play. Weaning occurs at the age of two years, when 
the mother puts yellow clay or the juice of a lime on her nipples. Training in habits 
of personal cleanliness begins at this stage, and the child is also taught to share its 
food with other young relatives who are present. It is encouraged to perform small 
tasks and to fetch objects for its elders. An appeal is made to its vanity, with the 
result that a child is as a rule willing to carry small things in its tiny string-bag. I 
have even seen a little girl of four years become petulant and finally sob because she 
was not allowed to carry a coconut home from the garden. 

At the age of four or five years, little boys join others of their age and play games 
around the houses or on the piazza. Little girls either sit with their father, and 
rummage through the contents of his net-bag, or play with the babies in the hamlet. 
Although their work is not heavy, and they have plenty of leisure, children are early 
absorbed into the activities of the adults ; the small boys accompany their fathers to 
the big yam gardens ; little girls fetch water, wash the bowls for soup, make fires and 
learn to cook. Children of course vary greatly in temperament and in upbringing, 
and I shall leave a more complete discussion of their education for a later article. 


Kindred. 


From the first a child is brought into contact with other relatives, but it is with 
the members of the family that association is more constant. The tie between 
brothers is particularly close : it is one of mutual assistance. There is however much 
emphasis on seniority, and the younger is supposed to defer to the wishes of the elder 
and to take a subordinate réle in the yam displays and in matters affecting the 
lineage asa group. A brother has a great affection for his sister, and is her protector 
after marriage. He helps her husband in various economic activities, while she is 
always ready to assist his wife, and to cook food for him in his wife’s absence. This 
bond of sentiment between brother and sister is extended to the sister’s children, 
who regard him as a friend and a refuge when they have been beaten by their own 
parents for some misdemeanour. 

There is no avoidance between an individual and anyone of his mother’s or his 
father’s kindred. Grandparents spoil the younger children and like to have them 
sitting beside them. The father’s sister is treated with affection and with the 
respect due to any elder. She attends all ceremonies, and cuts the cicatrices on her 
brother’s daughter at puberty. 
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Cross-cousins help one another in the gardens, and have a reciprocal right to 
pick coconuts and cut timber on one another’s property. Goodwill between them 
is particularly stressed, and if a quarrel arises, their relatives intervene and try to 
persuade them to make peace and exchange rings. The same practice also occurs if 
brothers-in-law (ka:si) have a dispute. I could receive no explicit reason why this 
ceremonial exchange of rings was limited to these two relationships, but my informants 
always said emphatically : “‘ Cross-cousins must not quarrel ; brothers-in-law must 
not quarrel. If they do, they exchange rings.” It seems as though the method of 
resolving differences between affinal relatives is carried down to the next genera- 
tion, that is, between cross-cousins. For a woman, the tie with mother’s brother’s 
children is sentimental, but it is less important in ordinary economic life, since her 
duties are to her mother, her sisters, daughters, her sister-in-law and her mother-in- 
law. She however attends all the ceremonies, and helps with the feasts. 


In pidgin-English, affinal relatives are called tambu, and’the same word is used 
for anything that is taboo. In Kalabu, however, these relatives are not avoided, 
though a man or woman refrains from making obscene jokes in their presence, and 
as we have seen, co-operation and friendship are a mark of the brother-in-law relation- 
ship, and the same applies to that between individuals and their parents-in-law. 


Kinship Terminology. 


The system is a simple one, but Kalabu differs from all the other Mamu villages 
in two important respects.%2 It has one term, wau for mother’s brother, and another 
term, mbandu for mother’s brother’s son and daughter. In Malnba and other Mamu 
and Kamu villages, the same term is used for mother’s brother and m.b.s., while 
m.b.d. is called mother. In Kalabu there is a tendency for a man to address and 
regard his female cross-cousin as his sister, and for female cross-cousins also to speak 
of one another as sisters. On this principle a woman calls her m.b.d.h. nama:ndu, 
the term applied to own elder sister’s husband. Her m.b.s.w. is called kandjel, the 
term for sister-in-law. Children of the m.b.d. are addressed as nyan or tagwanyan 
(son or daughter), and children of the m.b.s. are called kangara (brother’s children). 
Kalabu resembles the neighbouring Shamu villages in possessing only one term for 
f.m. and f.m.b. (ygwal), but the other Mamu and Kamu villages follow the Iatmiil 
practice!* in designating f.m.b. as yai, the reciprocal term being yanan. The following 
is a list of kinship terms in Kalabu : 
namandu, man speaking: Elder brother, whether own or classificatory, i.e. f.b.s., 

m.sis.s., wife’s elder sister, members of the clan who are of the same generation 

as ego. Woman speaking: Elder sister, f.b.d., m.sis.d., elder sister’s husband, 
m.b.d.h., those of her own generation in her father’s clan. 
waigna: Reciprocal term for namandu, meaning younger. 


12 Some of the terms are obviously variants of those found in the Iatmiil, and some are the 
same, for example tagwa (wife), wau (m.b.). 


8 Vide G. Bateson, op. cit., pp. 263-5, 270, for a discussion of the iai relationship. 
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t{ua:mbu, man speaking: Youngest brother. Woman speaking: Youngest sister. 

nyange, man speaking: Sister, f.b.d., m.sis.d., women of his own generation in his 
father’s clan, sometimes applied to m.b.d. 

kai:, woman speaking: Brother, f.b.s., m.sis.s., men of her own generation in her 
father’s clan, sometimes applied to m.b.s. 

yaba, man, woman speaking: Father, father’s brother (sometimes addressed as 
waigna yaba), m.sis.h., members of the father’s generation in the clan. 

nu-a, man, woman speaking: Mother, mother’s sister (sometimes addressed as 
waigna nu-a), f.b.w. 

wau, man, woman speaking: Mother’s brother, m.m.b.s. 

mbata, man, woman speaking: m.b.w., m.m.b.s.w. 

yau, man, woman speaking: Father’s sister, women of father’s generation in the 
clan. Woman speaking: Husband’s mother. 

nyantagnu, man, woman speaking: f.sis.h. Woman speaking: Husband’s father. 

mba:ndu, man, woman speaking: m.b.d., m.b.s., f.sis.s., f.sis.d. Wu/fagut, a 
western Shamu term, is sometimes used as an alternative for mbandu. 

ygwa:l, man, woman speaking: f.f., f.f.b., f.f.sis., f.m., f.m.b., f.m.sis., s.s., s.d., 
b.s.s., b.s.d., s.s.w., s.d.h. 

mba:mbu, man, woman speaking: m.f., m.f.b., m.f.sis., m.m., m.m.b., m.m.sis. 

nango-t, man, woman speaking: d.s.,d.d. Man speaking: sis.d.d., sis.d.s. Woman 
speaking: b.d.s., b.d.d., d.d.h., dis.w. 

wara:nga, man, woman speaking: All members of the 3rd ascending and 3rd 
descending generations. 

nyan, man, woman speaking: Son. Man speaking: Own and classificatory 
brothers’ sons. Woman speaking: Own and classificatory sisters’ sons. 

tagwanyan, man speaking: Daughter, own and classificatory brother’s daughters. 
Woman speaking: Daughter, own and classificatory sisters’ daughters. 

nanda, man, woman speaking: Daughter’s husband, classificatory d.h. Man 
speaking: sis.d.h. Woman speaking: b.d.h. 

mi-af, man, woman speaking : Son’s wife, class. son’s wife. Man speaking : sis.s.w., 
Woman speaking: b.s.w. 

vauwa, man speaking: sis.s., sis.d., class. sis.s., sis.d., m.b.d.s., m.b.d.d. 

kangera, woman speaking: b.s., b.d., class. b. children, h.sis.s., h.sis.d. Man 
speaking: w.b.s., w.b.d. 

tagwa, man speaking: Wife. Tagwa is also the term for woman. Talu tagwa, 
first wife. N-yalma tagwa, second wife. Sometimes nyalma is applied by a man 
to his elder brother’s wife, if he hopes to marry her after his brother’s death. 

ndu, woman speaking: Husband. Alsothetermforman. Talu-ndu, first husband ; 
nyalma-ndu, second husband. 

tiyanda, woman speaking: Co-wife. Children with one f.f., but a different f.m., 
sometimes address each other as tiyands. The child then calls his tiyanda’s 
father tiyanda-yaba. 

ka:si, man speaking: Wife’s brother, sis.h., m.b.d.h., f.sis.d.h, 
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kandjel, woman speaking: Brother’s wife, h.sis., m.b.s.w., f.sis.s.w. 


walagwa, man speaking: w.b.w. Woman speaking: h.sis.h. 
naguma, man speaking: w.f., w.f.sis., w.m., w.m.b., w.m.sis., w.f.b. 


Courtship and Marriage. 


Sexual relations with own mother, own sister, father’s sister, or sister’s child 
are taboo, and in fact my informants could give me no cases that had occurred, 
and regarded my statement that it sometimes happened in other tribes with 
scepticism. Marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter, or father’s sister’s daughter 
is frowned upon, since the tie is too close.14 We have already noted the tendency to 
address the female cross-cousin as “ sister,” and natives would say: “I cannot 
marry my m.b.d. ; she is like a sister ; her father and my mother have one mother ; 
they are one belly.” In actual fact I found three cases of marriage with mother’s 
brother’s daughter, one with father’s sister’s daughter, and four with classificatory 
father’s sister’s daughter. Marriage into a man’s own clan is also forbidden, since he 
regards the women of his own generation as sisters. Several cases had occurred, 
and were said to have caused disputes at the time, but eventually the unions were 
accepted by the relatives. Besides his own sister, his mother’s sister’s daughters, 
and his clan sisters, there are a number of other women who are classificatory sisters, 
and these are not taboo. When a union takes place, the kinship terms are adjusted 
among those individuals directly concerned, that is brother-in-law and parents-in-law. 
Her husband’s brothers now address the woman by the same kinship term as that 


applied to the husband, that is namandu or waigna. This kinship usage reflects the 
tendency of the woman to become identified with her husband’s interests and hamlet, 
and to co-operate with his kinsmen and women. 


Marriages are sometimes arranged by the parents, but if the girl or youth prove 
unwilling, the plan is abandoned, according to my informants. Very often a youth 
courts a young girl, and if there is no serious objection from the parents on the grounds 
of closeness of relationship, marriage follows later. A man if he decides to court a 
girl, gives her a present of an armband ; if she likes him, she makes him a small net 
bag for his tobacco and lime-gourd. Later he may buy her beads and cowrie shells, 
and perhaps offer her food and tobacco, which he has previously bespelled with magic. 
At puberty, the youth and his father hand over three or four yams for the feast, and 
providing he has a house built, the marriage occurs about a month later. There is 
another feast, the groom hands over five, sometimes ten yams, according to his own 
and his father’s status. Sometimes he gives one or even six rings to his bride’s 
parents, who then pass them on to their sons. I could obtain no exact rules for the 
number of rings that might be given. Much depends on the status of the parents, 


14The western Shamu favour marriage with f.sis.d., both own and classificatory. There 
were many cases of this in my genealogies. Kalabu follows the other Mamu villages in disliking 
the marriage ; but its kinship terminology resembles the Shamu, and not the other Mamu villages. 
Hence some of the terms indicate a preference for f.sis.d. But there is no preferential marriage 
as among the other Mamu, Kamu and Iatmiil villages. 
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and individual factors. In cases where no rings were given, the reasons varied : 
sometimes sisters had been exchanged ; sometimes the groom was a young man 
and had no father, and his mother’s brother was unable to help him ; sometimes 
both groom and bride belonged to the one hamlet, and I was told: “I cannot give 
rings to my brother-in-law, we are nagura amei.’’ Frequently the reason given by 
both men and women was “she liked the man, she came and cooked for him.” 
While the exchange of rings cannot be regarded as purchase, it would seem to set a 
seal on the marriage, and on the man’s rights as a husband. Men boasted of the 
number of rings they had given, and declared proudly that only those who were 
important, who had “‘ a name,” that is prestige, were able to provide three or five 
rings. If a man had beaten his wife, her relatives would taunt him: ‘‘ Why do 
you strike our child? Did you give many rings? No! you gave no rings; you 
are rubbish.” 

In choosing a wife, a man may be attracted by the girl’s physique and by a skin 
that is free from tinea. But practical considerations are also important, her industry 
as a gardener, and her skill in cooking. One marriage did not take place while I was 
in Kalabu because, although the man was in love with the woman, his relatives 
continuously pointed out that she had a reputation for being lazy in her work, and 
rarely went to the trouble of making soup garnished with greens and coconut. 
Eventually their practical counsel won the day. 

Residence is as a rule patrilocal, but sometimes a man may construct a store 
house in his wife’s village ; and if she has no brothers, he may finally identify himself 
with her people. Marriages outside the village are common,!® alliances being 
contracted generally in Bainyik, Djame, Maprik, Kumbangwa, Waigagum and Malnba. 
A girl is given two or three pots by her mother ; apart from that, she is able to provide 
her own utensils, and during her childhood she has learned to make net-bags. 

Husband and wife are not openly demonstrative, but there seemed to be a strong 
tie of affection in most cases. They took pleasure in sitting together, discussing 
their gardens, the crops, their children, and the current gossip in the village. In 
spite of the rigorous exclusion of the women from the yam and tamberan cults, the 
daily relationships between the sexes are characterized by ease and friendliness ; 
men are frequent visitors at the houses of their mothers, sisters, sister’s daughter, 
sister-in-law and daughters. Disputes of course occur from time to time, the main 
causes of which are laziness on the part of the spouse, neglect by the wife to prepare 
a good meal, and infidelity. In these cases the husband may beat his wife. If he 
has proof that she has committed adultery, he threatens her lover with his spear, and 
the matter is settled by the latter paying a small ring (worth about five shillings) 
as compensation to the husband. Persistent adultery, laziness, bad temper and 
cruelty were given as reasons for divorce. 


A girl generally becomes pregnant about three years after marriage, that is at 
the age of 16 or 17. Women who are childless are called ko-i: tagwa, and the same 


15 About 15% of the marriages were of this type. 
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term is applied to a man who has no children (ko-t:ndu). I could obtain no adequate 
account of contraceptives, and I doubt if there are any. Women who wished to 
remain childless for the time being, said that they performed magic and drank an 
infusion from some leaf (djigt) and the juice of a large variety of wild lime, which 
possibly acted as a drastic aperient. The remainder of the leaf and lime is placed in 
a bamboo and hidden in the roof of the house, and is supposed to prevent the wala 
causing her to conceive. If a husband has reason to believe that his wife has per- 
formed this magic, he beats her and compels her to break up the bamboo and throw 
its contents away into a waterhole. As a rule, however, women desire children just 
as much as their husbands, and the barren woman is an object of pity. Other 
women will comment as she passes, ‘“‘ poor woman! she has no children.” A man 
desires sons to inherit his land, a woman wants daughters who will help her in the 
gardens. Parents with a large family enjoy much prestige in the village, and a man 
with five children or more is spoken of as magnaban by others of his clan. Magna 
means head, but it also signifies great value, and is applied to the very large rings 
which are either kept as heirlooms, or given away for the purchase of pigs. The 
largest yam that is harvested is also called magna. 

If a man has only daughters, he may be helped by his brother’s son. When the 
daughter marries, her husband as a rule has one house in her father’s village, and 
eventually her children inherit the land. Sometimes a man has no surviving children, 
and he then tries to adopt a baby either from a stranger, in which case he gives the 
parents one or two rings, or from a relative, generally a sister. The child becomes 
completely identified with its adopted father’s clan, totems, ava and land. Ifa baby 
is not obtainable, a man looks to a sister, who has a number of older sons, to supply 
his need. The boy may be eight or nine, or he may have reached adolescence when 
he goes to reside with his mother’s brother. He however no longer calls him wau, 
but addresses him as yaba, father, and assumes his totem, his clan, his ygwalndu 
and his ava. The link with his own parents is still preserved, and he still receives 
assistance from them, especially at ceremonies. Sometimes, he calls his mother’s 
brother father, but still resides in his true father’s hamlet and does not change his 
totems or his clan, even though he inherits land from his mother’s brother. But 
whether adoption is partial or complete, it is significant that, failing a son, a daughter 
or a brother’s son, a man prefers his sister’s son to inherit his land. Mamu culture in 
many respects is patrilineal in emphasis, but there is a strong sentimental tie between 
mother and son, and brother and sister, and this is expressed in the practice of 
adoption. In any case the sister’s son has rights of usufruct, which through the 
mechanism of adoption develop into rights of inheritance. 


Clans. 


Besides the ties with blood and affinal relatives, an individual claims as relatives 
all members of his father’s clan. The clan, gam, is patrilineal, exogamous, and has 
associated with it a plant emblem, a bird totem, and a ritual object or ygwalndu. 
During my first few months of field work, I was told that a man belonged to the 
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clan of his father, and that he inherited his totem ; later I discovered he also inherited 
his father’s ygwalndu. I felt that there was an intimate connection between all 
three, but my material was conflicting and contradictory. Two men would claim 
that they belonged to the same clan, yet their totems would be different. Others had 
the same totems, but different clan names ; and finally, the distribution of ygwalndu 
seemed equally arbitrary. In theory, one should have been able to predict a man’s 
clan, his hamlet, and his ygwalndu, if one knew his father’s totem; in practice 
this was not the case. There were various reasons for this. In the first place, 
fissions occur in the clan when it becomes too large, or when brothers, or father and 
son quarrel. I have already spoken of extensions of a hamlet to a neighbouring slope 
or spur ; the new group takes a new name for its place of residence and may still retain 
the clan name and ygwalndu of its ancestors. But more frequently a new clan name 
and a new totem are adopted, but the previous ygwalndu is still claimed. More 
rarely it may even adopt another ygwalndu. Sometimes there are two extensions 
of the clan, and they assume different clan names, but keep the same totem and 
ygwalndu. Finally, two clans living in the same hamlet may claim the one ygwalndu. 
These associations are tabulated below. Related clans are bracketed : 





Negwalndu. ‘Clans (gam). Totems (djambu). Hamlets (ygazt). 
Djagulait f Magna-pata wama (cockatu) Wabinda, Swapoel 
Yambut{uagam nyamio (crown pigeon) Mabmeia, Apingwande 
Manygagam manyga (blackbird) §Wabinda 
Nyungwigom manyga (blackbird) Borangei, Baigu 
Kundagam nimbia (white crane) Kaumbul, Mabmeia 
Yeu Magna-pata wama (cockatu) Swapel 
Katu Nyalmagam wora (green parrot) Numbungen 
Bugit [uagam wora (green parrot) Djangungwei Nol. 
Yimakwata Yabitagam kuroba (bird) Kaumbul, Bangiwora, 
Toletagwa 
Djame-pata gila:wei (black Kaumbul, Bangwi- 
cockatu) wora, Toletagwa 
Bira Wiit fagam wura (red parrot) Wabinda 
T fugurunbun Lu-imugam kumun (bird) Dueningi, Djangung- 
wei, Kumungwando 
Mai-arabun Dyigigam kwandjitagwa (flying Kolosa 
fox 
Mangi-ela T [ameigam kwarakandi (hawk) Dueningi, Kamagwa 
Kwatmagam gila:wet (black Meregwa 
cockatu) 
Tebmangaro Atogam pa:l (hornbill) Yambudjaki, Malbim- 
bil 
Mutagwagom pa:l (hornbill) Apglowi 
Waigna-pata pa.l (hornbill) Nyambak, Malbimbil 
Bani Kwarangom 


kwandjitagwa (flying Meregwa, Numbungen 
fox) 


In discussing adoption, I mentioned that a man sometimes adopted the clan, 
totems and ygwalndu of his mother’s brother, and sometimes retained those of his 
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true father. Others again claimed both, but in any case, an individual also inherits 
his mother’s totem, which is called mbambu na apwi (literally mother’s father’s bird), 
and his mother’s father’s ygwalndu (mbambu na ygwalndu). Thus a man or a woman 
has sentimental, social, economic and ritual affiliations with his or her mother’s clan, 


Cian solidarity is frequently stressed in conversation and the elders often put a 
stop to violent quarrels between members by declaring: ‘‘ You are one clan; you 
cannot quarrel.’’ In theory all members of the clan are supposed to lend their 
assistance when required, and this rule is followed for such heavy work as the con- 
struction of a house-tamberan, or the making of a large garden for the big varieties of 
yams. But in the building of an ordinary house, or the clearing of bush for a taro 
garden, less labour is required, and a man calls on the clansmen who are living in his 
own hamlet, and to whom he is more closely related. The clan plays a more important 
part in the life of a man than in that of a woman, since after marriage she assists not 

_only her own blood relatives, but also her husband’s kindred, and she tends to become 
more and more identified with his interests. For a man, the clan has an additional 
significance, since it is bound up with the yam cult ; male members of the clan plant, 
harvest and display their large yams together, and chant their songs. 


AGE GRADES. 


Men or women who are born in the same year are referred to collectively as 
nagura teambu, tambu being the term for a plot within a large garden, and for the 
boundaries separating the plots. There are generally three or four men to such a 
division, and they call each other nau-i, or poroman in pidgin-English. It is forbidden 
for men of the one age-grade to share soup with those of another age-grade, but men 
of the same age may eat together. A man addresses all men belonging to his own 
elder brother’s tambu as elder brother (namandu) ; members of his younger brother’s 
tambu are waigna to him, and those of his father’s tambu are yaba to him. A woman 
follows a similar usage with regard to the tambu of her mother, her own elder sister 
and younger sister.1* Wives of nau-iygu are addressed as éagwa, the term for own 
wife, and it is considered fitting for a woman to marry the mau-i of her husband if he 
dies. The relationship between nauiygu is one of friendship and co-operation. 


Thus certain types of affinal relationship, age-grades and the clan organization 
increase the number of individuals to whom one applies kinship terms associated with 
“plood relatives. I think it is highly probable that every man and woman could 


16 Bateson in discussing the Iatmiil, refers to what I think is a similar relationship, namely that 
between tambinien, for which the pidgin-English equivalent is also poroman. ‘‘ They are to some 
extent identical in the sense in which Radcliffe-Brown speaks of the identity of siblings.” This 
is also true of the mau-i relationship among the Mamu. Natives denied, however, that children 
of nau-i should marry, while among the Iatmiil it is thought fitting that they should do so. Bateson 
mentions that the phrase kai /i-kai fi is apparently synonymous with éambinien, and is used for 
persons whose children are married with brother-sister exchange. The Mamu have a word that 
is similar, ka:si, but it is used only by brothers-in-law. It was not a synonym for mau-i, though 
it sometimes happened that ka:si were nau-i, that is of the same age. For references to the 
tambinien relationship, vide ‘‘ Social Structure of the Iatmiil People,” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, 
Ppp. 264-6. 
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trace some relationship with all the members of the village, but the natives were not 
interested in the formal ramifications of the system, and they would dismiss a question 
on this point by saying: wani bagna ndu (he is just a man), that is, he stands in no 
particular relationship. Although the ancestors are frequently referred to col- 
lectively, and the more important ones remembered, natives often did not know the 
names of their grandparents, or the siblings of grandparents and their descendants. 
This is not, to say that kinship is unimportant as compared with the Australian 
systems. It can already be seen from the brief survey of local organization, land 
tenure and economics that kinship is one of the most important factors which 
determine rights and obligations ; it is a basis for association and for co-operation. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Besides the ties created by locality and kinship, there are two other types, those 
of friendship and ceremonial trade partnership. Individuals with whom contacts 
are casual are referred to as bagna ndu or bagna tagwa, but own friends within the 
village are called wuna ndu or wuna tagwa, that is my man or my woman, with an 
emphasis on the personal pronoun. Friends are also made in neighbouring villages, 
and these assist one another in the building of houses and at feasts; they provide 
hospitality and from time to time exchange gifts. 


The ceremonial trade partnership is paralleled to some extent by the buanyin 
of the Arapesh!? and possibly by the ¢/ambela of the Iatmiil. The male members 
of Kalabu are divided into two groups ; each section is called an ava, but they are 
not totemic and they do not regulate marriage. A man of one ara has his ceremonial 
partner in the opposite ava, whom he addresses as wuna tfambera. This relationship 
is often handed down between lineages, and hence has some affinity with the clan 
system. It is not possible, however, to obtain a consistent list of ¢/ambara in terms 
of the latter. The general practice is for a man and his sons to be ¢/ambera to another 
man and his sons. The relationship is primarily an individual one. The younger 
brother during adolescence or early married life is not as a rule sufficiently wealthy 
to undertake exchanges independently, and he therefore assists his elder brother 
and takes a minor réle in the proceedings at the display of yams and their exchange. 
A woman claims her husband’s ¢/ambara as her own ; she has often a part ownership 
in the pig that is handed over, and she has a right to some of the rings when it is sold. 


o 


17 Vide M. Mead, The Mountain Arapesh, p. 225. ‘‘ Buanyins are hereditary in the male 
line, belong to different gentes, and theoretically, to different sides of the . . . dual organization.” 
They exchange gifts of meat. The Kalabu exchanges are much more elaborate, and partners 
always belong to different sides of the dual organization. See also M. Mead, Sex and Tempera- 
ment, pp. 28-30. 

The Mamu term for partner is ¢/ambera, and is obviously a variant of the Iatmiil word 
t fambela; vide G. Bateson, op. cit., p. 270. The word t fambeia is used in a particular and 
classificatory sense among the Iatmiil, and certain clans are ¢ fambela to certain other clans. 
T I ambela feast one another on certain occasions, and assist in certain ways at initiation. In 
Kalabu, the association with the tamberan cult is much closer, the men of one ara initiate their 
¢ fambera in the opposite ara. 
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Sometimes a man takes a new t/{ambara who has not previously been associated 
with his lineage. There are several reasons for this. His father’s ¢f/ambara may 
have only one son, or perhaps no sons at all. If the young man is ambitious he may 
not be content merely to act as assistant to his father or elder brother, and he looks 
for another partner. He may join his mother’s brother, even though this necessitates 
changing over to the opposite ava ; or he may align himself with his wife’s father or 
her brothers. ; 


Yams and portions of a pig are given to the ¢/ambara perhaps once or twice a 
year, and an exact tally of length and size is kept by means of strips of cane. 
Exchanges should be equivalent, but a man tries to shame his partner by sending 
better yams and pigs. If the discrepancy is too great, they may be refused ; some- 
times a man may have had a bad harvest, his yams are inferior, and disputes arise. 
If a man is unable to fulfil his obligations consistently, the rift may become per- 
manent ; the aggrieved partner smashes his ceremonial soup bowl, associated with 
the ¢{/ambara feasts, and so indicates that the partnership is at an end. Members of 
one ara initiate the men of the opposite ara, and since this dual division in its func- 
tioning is so closely associated with the yam and tamberan cults, I shall discuss it 
later under ritual. 


PATRILINEAL AND MATRILINEAL PRINCIPLES. 


At this stage one may raise the question of how far this society is predominantly 
patrilineal in bias? But until the economic system and ceremonial life have been 
discussed, generalizations are necessarily incomplete, and it is also obvious that any 
answer must be subject to qualifications. The relation between patrilineal and 
matrilineal groups in other communities has been sometimes phrased as comple- 
mentary, sometimes in terms of a conflict between legal principles, or as conflict 
between a legal principle and sentiment ; sometimes as a structure that is rendered 
putative in its functioning. The development of the theoretical aspects of this 
problem must be deferred for another article, but we can sum up some of the main 
points of the social organization here. A man has important affiliations with (1) his 
own family, comprising wife and children, (2) his father’s relatives, (3) his mother’s 
relatives, (4) his sister and her children, (5) his affinal relatives. The patrilineal 
clan is one fundamental to Kalabu society ; it is totemic, it has its ritual objects in 
the tamberan cult ; it tends to be associated with one locality ; it is co-operative ; 
it owns personal names, songs and land. Ownership of property gives it a greater 
definition and stability than the matrilineal group of relatives. On the other hand, 
the individual is bound by strong ties of sentiment to his mother’s kindred ; he 
receives and gives assistance in economic activities and in ceremonies ; he inherits 
his mother’s father’s totem and ygwalndu ; he has rights of usufruct of his mother’s 
brother’s and his mother’s brother’s son’s land ; and if he has no children of his own 
he tries to adopt a sister’s child. If he has only a daughter the land is inherited by 
her children. When this occurs, it is not regarded as illegal, nor does it caue 
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conflict with other members of the clan. The patrilineal principle is continually 
modified by the matrilineal principle. One frequently hears the statement, “‘ If I 
have no sons, my daughter inherits the land ; if I have no daughters, then my sister’s 
son inherits the land; he is our child” (“ our” referring here to himself and his 
sister). Kalabu culture, then, though it is closely integrated, is still extremely 
flexible in its functioning, and the patrilineal and matrilineal principles are comple- 
mentary rather than conflicting in their interaction. 


(To be continued) 


Puytiis M. KABERRY. 
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A. A Yam owner chanting his clan song in front of the house-tamberan. B. Kalabu men feasting in 
front of the house-tamberan. C. Nyindatebma, one of the important men of Kalabu. DD. Preparing 


stuffed yams for a feast. 


























NATIVES OF LAKE KUTUBU, PAPUA 
By F. E. WILiiaMs 
(Continued from Vol. XI, No. 2) 


SOcIAL ORGANIZATION 
The Tribe. 


The inhabitants of Lake Kutubu together with their neighbours on the east 
may be spoken of as a “ people.”” The component groups—Kutubu, Mubi, Fimaga 
and Ifigi—may then be regarded as “tribes.” I may repeat the admission that I 
do not know how far the people extends: there may be other groups further east or 
south-east that should be included. Further, it must be confessed that the name 
Ifigi is applied only loosely: it may cover more tribes than one. My personal 
knowledge extends only to Kutubu, Mubi and Fimaga ; but these may perhaps be 
taken as representative. 

Each of these tribes has its acknowledged territory, though only in a broad 
sense. Migration of individuals being of common occurrence, it may be found that a 
man settled on Lake Kutubu, for example, still lays claim to land on the Mubi. 
But such immigrants, if they settle permanently, acquire land in their new homes 
and their original claims come to be forgotten. The case of Fasu, although it is 
not strictly one of inter-tribal migration, may be taken as an example. All the Fasu 
men now settled in Yokobu are found to possess land of their own in the immediate 
neighbourhood. It was allegedly parcelled out to their ancestors (quite recently) 
by the chief man of Yokobu, and it remains theirs to bequeath by inheritance. They 
are now Kutubu men and they own Kutubu land. 

Generally speaking every part of the district at large may be assigned to one 
tribe or another. But it is so rugged and so little used that the ownership is at best 
nominal, and it is fair to suppose that there are considerable tracts of which the 
ownership is doubtful or which remain actually unclaimed. 

The best indication of tribal solidarity is the distinctive dialect, which, somewhat 
obviously, may be attributed to circumstances of geography. It is true that 
neighbouring tribes such as Fasu and Kaibu have had some effect on the Kutubu 
language, but the principal factor in that particular case is no doubt the ease of 
communication on the waters of Lake Kutubu itself. In short, its inhabitants talk 
to one another more often than to anyone else and so develop a distinctive way of 
talking. Similarly with the three villages of the Mubi ; and so on. 

There is, however, no set tribal organization and certainly no tribal chief. On 
the lake there are a few pre-eminent individuals among whom I should give pride of 
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place to Yaru of Wasemi and his namesake, Yaru of Kesi. The former is a very grim 
old man of undeniable weight and dignity ; the latter, still in early middle life, seems 
conspicuous for his energy: he is one of the brighter sort, who are not so very 
numerous at Kutubu. But these are merely personal impressions, and other 
observers would probably differ. The fact remains that there is no formally acknow- 
ledged chief of the Kutubu tribe. 


There is certainly a fellow-feeling among the tribesmen as a whole, though they 
never unite in any common enterprise save for an occasional warlike expedition. 
This fellow-feeling does not, of course, imply that the Kutubu villages never fall out 
among themselves ; but it will induce them to join forces in attacks on other tribes 
or on foreign enemies. Thus on fairly recent occasions the whole lake population 
has found itself combined against one or other of the following: Mubi, Fimaga, 
Eragahugu, Fasu and Enabo (the last-mentioned in the north-west). It is worthy 
of note that Kutubu, together with the nearer tribes of Mubi and Fimaga, seems to 
have been frequently at enmity with Ifigi, the most distant. 


Village and Village Chief. 


The local group of prime importance is the village, which, with its men’s house 
and attendant kanya, is a very compact unit. The villagers are ready to unite in 
taking up arms, in giving large feasts, and in performing ceremonies (e.g. for initia- 
tions, for the building of an aa, for mourning and for success in the food quest) ; 
they may make common gardens ; and they recognize a definitely-bounded tract 
as their immediate territory. 

There is still some difficulty in naming the “ chief’’ even of so small a unit. 
The older and more important members are collectively spoken of as eresabu, which 
means “ home-keepers ’’—though this does not imply that they are too old to go 
on kimisi. It probably means simply that they are entitled to sit about in the aa 
while the younger men do the hard work abroad. But the term implies some 
obligation also. It is naively asserted that the eresabu “look after’? the men’s 
house: they note if the building is in bad repair or the grounds untidy, and they 
recommend improvements. 

But apart from these privileged old men there are individuals who may be 
described as chief men of the several villages. It is true that the inhabitants of the 
villages concerned are often in doubt when it comes to naming them, and sometimes 
find it difficult to restrict themselves to one per village—all of which indicates that 
the institution of chieftainship is very ill-developed. But the following list might 
perhaps meet with general approval. In Wasemi, Yaru ; Tugiri, Kabebe ; Yokobu, 
Neti; Kesi, Yaru; Keseki, Aibore. 

The now-accepted word in the Kutubu language for ‘‘ chief” is gi-aba ; but it 
is only a few years old. It is allegedly an importation from Foi, and dates from the 
time when Mr. Claude Champion arrived at the lake accompanied by some natives 
from that district (my informants assured me that they were “ Village Policemen’’, 
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though I do not know whether Foi yet boasts any such officers). When Mr. Champion 
was selecting the site for the camp near Tugiri, these Foi men introduced Kabebe as 
the gi-aba of that village ; and since then, with the sanction of the armed constabulary 
to back it, the word has established itself firmly in the local language. It was not 
till I went to the Mubi that I learned that it was bad Kutubuan. 

Gi-aba® should mean “ land-father,”’ ie. land-owner. But the Kutubu (as well 
as Mubi) phrase is gi-gamma, as the principal land-owner of Herebu told me with 
every sign of irritation. Either word, aba or gamma, may stand for “‘ owner.”” You 
may say oro-gamma, owner of a bamboo clump; nemi-aba, kesaba, owner of pig or 
house ; but not gi-aba. It happens to be unidiomatic. 

Apart from the trivial question of form it is of more consequence to note that the 
literal meaning of the word does not make it solely applicable to the “‘ village chief.” 
While he is probably the largest land-owner in the community he is still only one 
of many; for the land is divided up among the various clans of the village, and, 
further still, among the families that make up the clans ; and the senior male of each 
family is ipso facto a gi-gamma (or gi-aba). 

There is a better term for ‘‘ chief” available, kabe-ga, which means “‘ the man 
(Rabe) at the base ’’ (I have met the word ga in several other connections: usane-ga 
is the principal in the usanehabu, the feast with drums and dancing ; a sorcerer is 
yekako-ga, a man who deals in yekako—the source of the trouble, so to speak). And 
the kabe-ga is properly the leading male descendant in the direct patrilineal line of 
that clan which claims to be the first established in the village. The common 
mode of succession is from elder brother to younger brother, or brothers, and then 
back to the son of the eldest, who becomes known as the kabe-ga as soon as he is old 
and important enough to supplant the “ ruling” uncle. There is of course nothing 
like a formal take-over, and that is one of the reasons why an ordinary villager is 
sometimes at a loss to say who is the real chief at any given time. Kabebe, a man of 
about thirty-five, is by common consent the kabe-ga of Tugiri. His predecessor, 
Eraga, an old man now, has given place to him or perhaps rather faded into the 
background. Both belong to Paremahugu, the basic clan of the village, as did also 
the sequence of six kabe-ga (which is as far as present memory goes) who went before 
them. 

A village chief is treated with some respect, though there is nothing to distinguish 
him in his personal appearance. The most strikingly authoritative in his manner 
that I met was Heno of Herebu, who was unmistakably the first man of his village. 
Others are not so easy to pick out, much of course depending on personality ; but 
they all act for the community in various ways, providing in their persons a sort of 
focus for its will. he kabe-ga is said to give the word for the building of a new aa, 
or for an usanehabu ; he will be personally approached by a war party requiring allies, 
or by a man who wishes to marry off his son (when he will probably contribute 


* It is more often pronounced kiapa, in which fact one may probably detect the influence of 
Police Motuan—a case of assimilation to a familiar sound (kiapa=string-bag in Motuan). 
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generously to the bride-price which the whole village gets together). When a member 
of his aa dies he will kill a pig, if he has one (expecting, of course, to be able to dispose 
a good deal of it for bavi), and will contribute to the gift which the deceased’s kinsmen 
must make to his maternal uncle. He also entertains visitors and sponsors 
immigrants, receiving from them a gift of ornaments, called asaigabu-hafinibu 
because they are laid out on his asaigabu, or sleeping-place. He will probably give 
such an immigrant some land, since as gi-gamma of the original clan, he nominally 
has far more of it than anyone else. 

Altogether chieftainship conforms to the common Papuan pattern—the notion 
of an office and its functions being rather vague, but some individual being never- 
theless recognized, by right of succession, as leader and spokesman. 


Amindéba Clans. 


The subdivisions of the floor space in the aa would be expected at first glance 
to give some clue to a further social organization. But a painstaking examination 
conducted on these lines gave negative results. It was not perhaps a waste of labour 
to discover that the hearths are occupied at haphazard. There is no position of 
honour ; the sleeping places belong to their occupants by right of usage, but their 
allocation seems just to have happened. 

A further organization, however, over and above that of mere local grouping, 
is not wanting. This consists of a lineal grouping into units called aminddéba which 
we may speak of as clans. While it is found that the aminddba are largely localized, 
the division still cuts right across village, tribe and people ; that is to say, you may 
find representatives of one and the same clan in Kutubu, Mubi and Fimaga. 

The word amindéba is fairly obviously a blend of amina (man) and débo—which 
I cannot translate. The actual names of the several clans almost invariably end 
in -dobo,e.g. Orodobo, Kwidobo, etc.; so that dobo may itself mean ‘‘clan,” though I 
never succeeded in getting any informant to say so. Amindéba is spelt with a final 
a for the simple reason that I always heard it pronounced that way. (Two of the 
clan names end in -hugu, whatever that may mean. Informants said that in these 
cases the termination -dobo would sound ridiculous.) 

The distribution, covering five Kutubu, two Mubi, and two Fimaga villages, is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

In all there are twenty-four, twenty-one being found in the Kutubu villages, 
only eight in the Mubi villages, and only five in those of Fimaga—which points again 
to the composite nature of the lake population which has apparently received many 
immigrants from different parts. 

The most widely distributed clans it will be seen are Momahugu (six villages), 
Kwidobo (five), Orodobu and Ekadobo (four each). It is worth noting that the 
clans represented only in one village apiece are found mainly in the three largest 
communities, where migration from Kaibu and Fasu has been commonest. It is to 
be assumed that a parallel organization into clans obtains in these two localities. 
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Boru- 
A mindéba. Wasemi.| Tugiri. | Yokobu.| Kesi. | Kesiki. | tage. | Herebu. | Fimaga. 





Orodobo 
Kabuge .. 
Sogonidobo 
Sarigi .. 
Sanumahia 
Ekadabo 
Kwidobo. . 
Paremahugu 
Momahugu 
Tirifadobo 
Waru Serigi 
Kesadobo 
Hainyadobo 
(Aidobo) 
Komondobo 
Keruduri 
Baiari 
Iwa 
Aio 
Yarubi 
Haginama 
Soarigebu se 
Kibidobo * x x 
Weidobo - x 
Suidobo i x 
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Membership of the aminddba is determined by patrilineal descent. It has 
always been my experience to find that such rules of determination are subject to 
exception, but here the exceptions seem comparatively rare. Although deliberately 
seeking them, I have but one instance in which the children had been absorbed 
into their maternal uncle’s clan (a case of orphans brought up in their widowed 
mother’s village). The other exceptions are provided by cases of immigration, 
where solitary individuals (probably flying from their homes because of some quarrel) 
are content to be absorbed into the clan of the man who gives them hospitality. 
Even so they are by no means always ready to give up their old affinities. Arisa, at 
a late stage of my investigations, when the general scheme of clan organization 
seemed clear, staggered me by saying that some men, himself included, belonged to 
two aminddba. His own case-history made the matter plain, however. His grand- 
father, Gunagi, was a Hainyadobu man of Fasu who settled in Wasemi, living with 
Kagerogo of the Paremahugu clan. This man’s son, Pumena, brought up by Kagerogo, 
came to be spoken of as Paremaguhu ; and Pumena’s son, viz. my informant, also. 
He belonged to one clan by descent and the other by virtue of absorption, and 
maintained his loyalty to both. 
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Totems. 


The amindéba is exogamous (though some cases show that the prohibition need 
not stand when the parties belong to different tribes) and it possesses a series of 
totems, a major (sometimes eponymous) totem and half a dozen subsidiary ones. 
The four amindéba of Herebu are given as examples. Kwidibo; Kwi (sago) together 
with tombi (a banana), mare (a banana), yakabo (a bird), yataso (a bird), tawa (wallaby), 
wasago (a fish): Momahugu ; yakwai (bird of paradise) together with dameni-hua 
(a bird), savesigiri (a bird), kamogu gurinobo (a cuscus), agiva tabura (red sweet 
potato), magi senaga (a sugar-cane), ¢ugaro (a bean), gakana (a “‘ cabbage’’), gari 
(prawn), nafa (a fish) ; Kibidobo ; patamu (a kind of tree) together with eka (a taro), 
baragi (a cucumber), hamano (a yam), agira siakaro (white sweet potato), eraro 
(a banana), irihuba (a fish), tai (a bird), kumaka (rock-dwelling marsupial): Hainya- 
dobo ; hainya (a ‘‘ cabbage”) together with hiwi (wild edible plant), bako (small 
burrowing marsupial), tabura hua (scrub hen), barubami (a fish), isakami (red prawn). 


Lists from the other villages show that each clan has a similar array of totems. 
But the situation, as far as the minor ones are concerned, is not devoid of confusion. 
Some species appear more than once, claimed as totems by different clans ; and one 
and the same clan, as represented in several villages, may prove to have a very 
variable list. It is evident that certain clans have subdivided, as in the case of 
Momahugu, which admits two branches, associated respectively with yakwai (bird 
of paradise) and piaka (black palm). This process has no doubt been a common one 
though it is beyond the scope of living memory to trace the subdivision to its source. 
By the same token it is to be assumed that certain clans would possess mutual 
affinities, the twenty-two of them sorting themselves into a few major groups. But, 
although some of my older informants addressed themselves to this problem very 
seriously, they never succeeded in reaching agreement, nor could they agree as to 
which was the original clan, or place them in any accepted order of priority. Such 
questions are obviously of no practical importance to them, and cannot be of much 
to us. 


The main totems, in all cases examined, proved to be regarded as ancestors. 
Any clan, in any village, will be able to count back the ancestors of its local leader 
for half a dozen generations, the last of them being the totem itself. Thus for 
Kwi-dobo (‘‘ Sago Clan’”’) Heno of Herebu gives the following: himself, son of 
Korabe, son of Orove, son of Wabirabo, son of Eregasai, son of Karoba, son of 
Foreabe, who was born from a sago shoot. For Orodobo (“ Rattan-cane Clan ’’) 
Nekinagu counts back six generations to Unubu (the 7th) which is a flying-fox. 
(One of many hanging head-down in a cave gave birth to a human child. This was 
the connection in which Neginagu swore by his beard, as mentioned above.) Similarly 
the first Ekadobu was born from a kind of taro called eka, the first Paremahugu man 
from the egg of a hawk, parema, and so on. 


More significant perhaps is the fact that informants are always ready to name 
the place in which this miraculous birth took place or at least to ascribe a local origin 
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to their own clans. While there is no lack of disagreement among informants of 
different villages in respect of one and the same clan, it seems quite likely that the 
clans themselves did have a local origin. The places named, however, are often 
obscure hills, etc., which it is impossible to place on the map. The fact that versions 
are so often at variance merely indicates that informants know only the traditional 
birthplace of the branches they happen to represent. 

It is very difficult to allot any meaning or function to the totems, main or 

- subsidiary. They are subject to no kind of tabu,’ nor is there anything monopolistic 
about them. A member of the Yakwai branch of the Momahugu clan may kill a 
bird of paradise, eat it, and wear its feathers, and so may the members of every other 
clan. Despite vigorous pumping I was never able to obtain any hint that the clan 
members exercised any magical control over their totem species. The attitude, 
practical and emotional, seems to be one of indifference. Asked what he did about 
sago (kwt), a prominent member of the Kwidobo clan answered, “I eat it!” 

Altogether I have been able to discover only two real uses of the totems, and they 
are not very important. Both show that it is regarded as a distinguishing mark or 
means of recognition.® 

Firstly, it is a recognized practice to leave a piece of your totem, after the style 
of a visiting card, to show that you have done something or been somewhere. In 
this capacity it is called senega. Thus, quoting an informant’s hypothetical instance, 
if you take a piece of meat as a present to a man in his garden-house and find it 
unoccupied, you hang the meat up and leave your senega in some conspicuous place 
near it. Then he knows whom he has to thank. Or, if you help yourself to a friend’s 
bananas, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, or pandanus, you tie some leaves together nearby 
to attract his attention and affix your senega so that he will know that it is not theft 
but a mere friendly act of appropriation. An Orodobo man leaves a piece of bamboo- 
leaf ; Hainyadobo, a piece of hainya leaf ; Suidobu, a piece of split cane. Obviously 
this is not a very complete address ; but the recipient is supposed to put two and 
two together and guess correctly which individual among the various possibilities 
has left the message. The senega, it is said, may be one of the minor totems as well. 
If an Ekadobu man could not lay his hands on a piece of taro leaf, he might leave 
instead a cockatoo feather. 

The other use of the totem as a sign is in the fantastic method of divination 
known as fifiri-di fakabu, which will be described later. It is the fragment of his 
totem discovered on the chest of the corpse that reveals the aminddba of the sorcerer. 


The Family. 


The relationship of prime importance in Kutubu society is clearly that between 
father and son, and I have nowhere else seen such marked evidence of close association 


7 The only mention of anything of the kind came from an old man of the Momahugu clan 
who indicated a moma on a tree (viz. a fleshy kind of Dendrobium) and refused to touch it “ for 
fear of sickness.”” It was never included in the list of Momahugu totems, however. 


® Cf. “ Plant Emblem,” Chapter VIII, in my Orokaiva Society, Oxford, 1930. 
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between the two. After perhaps two years—no doubt highly important ones 
in the formative sense—during which the little boy sleeps with his mother in the 
kanya, he passes into the charge of his father, and, for the rest of his boyhood, seems 
to go with him everywhere. Little sons are treated with obvious affection, and 
literally cling to their fathers’ aprons. Tosabo of Borutage, undoubtedly the fiercest 
spirit I met in the Kutubu district, brought both his little sons with him when he 
visited the police camp and was at pains to show them round, disregarding all others 
while he did so. He spent much time peering through the high fence of the fowlyard 
and showing the two small boys the strange birds which they had not seen before. 
I noted many cases of father-and-son inseparables. 


The practice of adoption (karinibu) iscommon. In Wasemi, Tugiri and Yokobu, 
the sons of immigrants who have died are found in many cases to have adoptive 
fathers among the villagers, and any man who is without male issue may undertake 
the responsibility. Kabebe, the kabe-ga of Tugiri, had adopted his kabusi (wife’s 
younger brother), not a very likely-looking boy, but as constant in his attendance 
as if he had been a true son. 


There being no regular puberty seclusion and no formal transition from boyhood 
to manhood, the younger generation mix freely with their elders from the beginning. 
It is noteworthy that quite small boys will accompany a hunting expedition, which 
is unquestionably an arduous undertaking. They have free access to the men’s 
house at all times except during an Usi ceremony, to which they are allowed 
admittance only if they are already initiated. While still very young they sleep 
with their fathers ; later on two or three lads will be found sharing a hearth. 


Daughters sleep in the kanya with their mothers, who are, if possible, still more 
exclusively attached to them. This report deals mostly with the male side of Kutubu 
society and I am not in a position to say much about the lives of the females, young 
or old. But it is obvious that from the beginning daughters are accustomed to the 
highly restricted life of their sex. In the morning they go off with their mothers, 
and just as closely hooded, to the gardens or sago-swamps ; and when they return 
at evening they immediately make for the kanya. I hardly ever saw any of them at 
play with boys of their own age. I am prepared to believe that they are really 
more prominent in village life than actually appeared (the smaller girls remained 
somewhat scared of me throughout, which probably cramped their usual style) ; 
but there is no doubt that they are schooled from infancy to occupy a position of 
retirement. 


Status of Women. 


The status of women is undeniably low. As in so many Papuan societies there 
is a marked separation of masculine and feminine interests, typified by the men’s 
house to which women are denied entry except on certain specified occasions. At 
an usanehabu (which I did not have the luck to see) they are said to throng the two 
sides of the interior, dressed in their poor best, while they watch the male dancers. 
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They may hold up dry bamboo torches for a better view, and the young men’s 
glances, flashing in the red light, are said to fascinate the girls into eventual 
matrimony. The other occasion on which females are allowed in the men’s house is 
the funeral, when they appear in a very different mood, dim, hooded figures crouched 
about the corpse and wailing—both sight and sound impressively dismal. 


As a strange exception to the rule of seclusion I used to see a charming little 
girl named Yegiame, three or four years old, running freely about the aa of Herebu. 
She was the daughter of Aranobo who was taking charge of her while her mother was 
away for several days at sago-making. A very intelligent, if silent, little girl, she 
would go at her father’s bidding to fetch things from his sleeping place as if she knew 
all about the interior of the aa. It was said that it did not matter that she should 
have the freedom of the place as she was so young; but later on it would not be 
allowable. It might seem, then, that this was a permissible practice, though it must 
at least be a very rare one. It may be noted incidentally that there are ordinarily 
no secret objects in the aa to be specially hidden from women’s view. 


Women are the principal food-getters, because they do most of the work in 
making sago, which is the principal food. Men cut down the palms and prize off 
the bark ; the rest of the business—scraping out the pith, beating it, and carrying 
home the sago starch—belongs to the women, and takes much longer. In the 
gardens men fell or ringbark the trees and make the fences. Women clear the 
undergrowth, do all the planting, and give the growing garden whatever subsequent 
attention it receives. They carry the loads; they feed and tend the pigs; they 
look after the babies ; they fetch most of the wood and water ; and they do most 
of the cooking. For creative tasks they have bark-cloth beating and a monopoly 
of string-work. 


As for men, over and above their share in sago-making and gardening, they do 
all the building ; they make canoes and paddles ; they hunt ; they fight ; and they 
make wooden dishes, fish-traps, axe-handles and weapons. While the tasks which 
they specially perform are those which require a higher degree of strength and 
daring, they are by and large the more interesting and less incessant. It is often 
said that native women carry the loads, so that their husbands, free and 
unencumbered, may be in a better position to meet sudden attack from enemies. 
It is my general impression that the typical division of labour in primitive societies 
is largely attributable to quite other motives: the women, as weaker vessels, are 
given the drudgery ; and they certainly have much less leisure. However, it must 
be said that they mostly do their work very willingly. 


It is in keeping with their generally low status that Kutubu women should own 
very little property. Their alleged ownership of pigs we have already dismissed 
as a fiction. The same would hold good regarding their alleged ownership of the 
plants in their gardens. But about land, sago-palms, and trees there is not even a 
fiction: it is clearly stated by informants of both sexes that these belong to males 
only ; and I could discover no case in which they were inherited by females. Girls 
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“cut bamboos”’ from the clumps of their fathers; women from those of their 


husbands ; and this expression may be taken to stand for all their claims on the 
land. 


It is only in respect of their personal belongings, feminine things, that their 
right of ownership is undisputed—kou and drera bags, mats (asagabu), string-skirts 
(hau), and a few others. Even shell ornaments, which they wear frequently enough, 
are nearly always said to belong to the men. Thus of four women who provided 
me with an interesting session at Herebu two said outright that theirs belonged 
to their husbands ; one, who wore a big pearlshell and a string of cowries, said that 
the former belonged to her husband, the latter to her son ; and the fourth, a widow, 
said that her sons owned everything she had. It is as if the women were caretakers, 
the ornaments being perhaps safer on their necks than anywhere else. At the same 
time, it is admitted that the caretakers are sometimes reluctant to give up the goods 
entrusted to them, and I came across one case, incidentally, in which a woman had 
been guilty of appropriation. A faction fight involving the whole aa had arisen over 
the question of a bride-price, a perennial source of strife. Dagi had brought up his 
wife’s two younger sisters, Diaso and Genumaka. The latter had been bespoken 
by Terebore as a bride for his younger brother, and Terebore had given some bari 
as part of the preliminary payment (yegigibu). When it came to the major payment 
(6unuka) Dagi alleged he had never received the item in question. Terebore, 
righteously angry, said he was lying, and matters led up to a fight in which partisans 
were involved on both sides. When they had fought it out, they found that the bari 
in dispute had actually been given to the elder sister, Diaso, for transmission to her 
foster-father but had never reached him because she had been overcome by the 
temptation to keep it. This example is enough to show that such valuables may 
sometimes be virtually in the possession of women, though it is plain that the contrary 
holds good as a general rule. 


The fact that women are expected to work hard for their masters is best demon- 
strated by the exceptions: they occasionally protest, and protest may be met with a 
beating. The further fact that for the most part they readily acquiesce in their 
duties is indicated by the fortunate rareness of such interludes. I did not have the 
luck, anthropologically speaking, to witness a wife-beating, but give a few remembered 
cases. Sometimes they have their cause in some disagreement of a casual nature. 
Yarimi, the second of Heno’s four surviving wives (he has had six) once earned a 
beating because she differed with her husband regarding the procedure in clearing 
a garden : she went on gathering the rubbish when he had told her to begin burning. 
Another woman had left her baby in the house while she was catching the pig at 
sundown ; the child fell into the fire and scorched its arm, whereupon the husband 
thrashed his wife for negligence. These are merely examples of husbandly exaspera- 
tion, justifiable or unjustifiable. But the great majority of beatings are due to 
imputed laziness. Yarimi, above referred to, remembered two other occasions. On 
one of them, returning from a day in the sago-swamps, she had been told to hurry 
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with the evening meal and had retorted that she was tired and needed a rest ; on the 
other her husband had demanded sago and cooked palm-shoots, but she said 
she had been able to bring in no more than a load of firewood. Heno had chastised 
her each time. (It is interesting to note that wives appear to bear no malice: both 
she and Heno found these memories amusing.) Again, Tari, a delicate little woman, 
wife of the formidable Tosabo, had incurred his displeasure and a beating for not 
having his food ready on time, though she protested that her baby was ill and she 
was too busy attending to it. Asked if she had resisted, she said plaintively that 
it was useless, he was so big and strong, at which everyone, herself included, 
went off into fits of laughter. 


It is worth noting, however, that resistance is a usual feature of these engage- 
ments, for the worm will turn and a Kutubu woman will fight when her blood is up ; 
the men admit in particular that the women can make good use of their teeth. Thus 
Yaru of Kesi, a redoubtable character, though I should think a fond husband, had 
had occasion to chastise his wife Butia, but she had given a very good account of 
herself and he showed the old scar on top of his head as though he was proud of it. 
Metopo of the same village said that she had many stand-up fights with her husband, 
pointing to the field of battle—there is very little space on the rocky island of Kesi— 
and the husband in question looked a little sheepish when she declared that she had 
had the best of it. It is interesting to note the case of a younger woman who was 
present at the time I was asking these questions. She was not long married and 
exceptionally good-looking. When I asked if she had ever had a beating she was far 
too shy to answer for herself, but the others said, ‘‘ Not yet ; she is too young ; 
by and by!”’ When husbands are upbraiding their wives for laziness they are said 
to run over the items of the bride-price in a loud voice, justifying their wrath and 
putting their spouses to shame as not worth the money. 


Exogamy. 

Marriage is subject to aminddba exogamy ; it is patrilocal ; and it is negotiated 
by purchase (in two stages, the first called yegige-gibu, the giving of a betrothal- 
price ; the second, bunuka-gibu, the giving of the bride-price). 

The exogamy of the paternal aminddba clan is insisted on as a rule, and among 
all the cases examined I found not one exception. The prohibition extends to the 
amindéba of the mother also, and here I discovered only two exceptions. 


The reasons alleged against marriage with a girl of one’s own clan are, first, that 
she is an ana, or “ sister’”’—which merely amounts to a restatement of the case ; 
the second, that such a marriage would keep the bride-price within the aminddba, 
as if the clan should be paying itself. It is not to be supposed that the bride-price, 
which we shall discuss more fully later on, is divided among all the members of the 
girl’s aminddba, wherever they are living ; it is, on the contrary, given to the local or 
tribal representatives of the clan, who form a group of patrilineal kinsmen. So the 
second argument will not stand in the way of marriage within the clan provided the 
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girl comes from a distance, e.g. from another tribe: and this, indeed, is admitted 
to be permissible in theory. But if the girl belonged to the group of aminddba 
kinsmen who would normally assist in getting together the bride-price on behalf of 
the husband, then it would amount merely to shuffling the valuables among its 
members: the paying of a bride-price seems to be a matter of importance in itself, 
and under these conditions it would lose much of its point. 


In the normal instance, when the rule of exogamy is obeyed, there are four 
clans involved. On the one side the bride-price (bunuka) is got together by both 
paternal and maternal clans of the groom: they are the donors. On the other side, 
it is divided (in exactly equal proportions®) between the paternal and maternal clans 
of the bride: they are the recipients. 


But if the bride and bridegroom belong to the same amindéba (whether on the 
patrilineal or matrilineal side) then the clans involved are reduced to three, and one 
of them would be merely paying itself, or making no payment at all. That a clan 
should be at once liable for and entitled to payment in respect of the same girl is 
regarded as absurd and as undesirable, because it would lead to dissatisfaction and 
disputes about the bride-price. It is as if the bride-price had become the matter 
of major importance. 


I discovered only two breaches of the rule of amindéba exogamy. In one of 
them the groom belonged to Herebu (Mubi) and the bride to Kesiki (Kutubu) and 
this was excused on grounds of distance, so that it may be dismissed. The other, 
however, was declared to be “‘ wrong.”” The groom belonged to the maternal clan 
of the bride and one of the latter’s maternal uncles was very much annoyed because 
he had not received payment at all. I attacked the problem of this particular 
marriage—the only one I know of that was condemned—more than once, and the 
only grounds for condemning it appeared to be that there was a hitch in the matter 
of payment. 


I discovered no hint of any supernatural sanction in favour of clan exogamy, and 
the question of incest, and any attitude towards it, cannot be satisfactorily discussed 
in the absence of acknowledged cases. When I once asked whether the unmarried 
were ever guilty of fornicating with members of their own clans, I was seriously 
assured that there was no such thing as premarital intercourse among the Kutubu 
people. This proves somewhat wide of the mark as a generalization, for informants, 
once they had loosened up, could cite many instances, not omitting those in which 
they had themselves been concerned. But it remains true that they seemed unable 
to recall any local cases of an incestuous nature. The only one they could think of 
happened at Kafa, which is beyond our limits (to the south-east). A youth named 
Nogimena had been caught in sin with his clan “ sister." The matter was reported 
to the girl’s true brother who had been very angry, fought with the culprit, and 


*I failed to ascertain whether, on the groom’s side, the maternal clan is due for providing 
actually half of the bumuka. But the point is immaterial. They contribute a substantial share. 
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obtained from him a pig and some bari as compensation. It seems fairly clear that 
Nogimena’s offence was in taking something that did not belong to him rather than 
in breaking a tabu. Any sort of premarital intercourse, incestuous or otherwise, 
would have led to similar retribution. 


There is no positive regulation of marriage. Youths and maidens are fancy-free, 
except in so far as matrimonial arrangements have been made for them in their 
infancy. There is no grouping of the aminddba into larger exogamous groups: 
it is permissible to marry into any clan other than the father’s or mother’s. The 
only hint of any such grouping of clans was heard at Herebu, where some men 
maintained that Kibidobo should not marry Kwidobo. This alleged prohibition 
broke down under the weight of exceptions, and the reason why it was suggested 
became clear enough. The Herebu aa is divided almost solely between these two 
amindéba, and such is the traffic in valuables when a marriage has to be put through, 
all the members of the aa contributing or lending, that a union between Kwidobo 
and Kibidobo would tend once more to be a mere shuffling of possessions in the 
Herebu men’s house. They really prefer to give their daughters in marriage else- 
where. At the same time, they do not care to send them too far, nor do the girls 
themselves approve of the notion. (It is largely their reluctance to go too far afield 
which accounts for the exceptions, which are not infrequent, to the patrilocal rule.) 
Mubi informants said that they liked to marry between their own three villages ; 


and, if it is not too obvious to note, each tribe tends to constitute a regional 
endogamous unit. 


It is suggested that we see here a compromise between two conflicting tendencies. 
On the one hand, there is the urge to establish contact and alliance with other groups 
by means of giving them your daughters in marriage—with the implication that you 
will receive theirs in return. This may constitute the basic reason for exogamy’ 
(Where marriage is by purchase, the bride-price comes to possess an intrinsic interest, 
so that the argument applies to the shell ornaments and axes as much as to the girls 
themselves: it is better to give them away and receive the like in return, for so you 
bind the other group to your own. To keep them, the brides or the bride-prices, by 
you, would be to isolate yourselves and incidentally to forgo an activity, that of 
exchange—mere reciprocal transfer without economic motive—which seems, at least 
in Papua, to have developed an intense interest in itself.) 


The other tendency, which to some extent counteracts the above, is to keep 
your girls at home, or at any rate maintain touch with them. It appears to be 
primarily a case of sentimental attachment, which is reciprocated by the girls 
themselves. Neither they nor their parents desire that they should sever their 


connection with home. So a solution is found by marrying, not at home, but 
reasonably near home. 


10Cf. my Papuans of the Trans-Fly, Oxford, pp. 166 sqq. 
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Courtship. 


Kutubu girls, veiled as they are like harem ladies, may be very timid and 
retiring, but it seems they often take the initiative in proposals of marriage. The 
recognized time and place for the making of love matches are provided by the 
usanehabu, when girls can exchange glances with those youths who take their fancy. 
Once they have marked their man they adopt some indirect method of communica- 
tion, often confiding, it is said, in his karegi (brother’s wife) when they creep in 
beside her at night. The elder brother is probably the best man to take the action 
required, and in due course he notifies the youth, who I am assured always acquiesces. 
(I have a case in which a man rejected such a proposal, and his death, which followed 
soon after he had married another girl, was attributed to poisoning—the revenge of 
a woman scorned.) This is, of course, from verbal accounts. There are no doubt 
many and various ways in which youths and girls manage their courting in secret ; 
but it may certainly be said that on the whole they see little of one another before 
marriage. 

There is no such thing as free intercourse between the unmarried ; no visiting 
of girls in their houses by night. If sexual intercourse between the unmarried takes 
place, as it sometimes does, it is without the consent of society—which is what 
informants mean when they say that there is no premarital intercourse. 


My Kutubu informants at Augu told of successful and undetected exploits with 
evident pride. Fareape told how he had seduced the girl whom he eventually 
married. Finding her at work sago-making and ready to pack up and go home, he 
had stolen up and taken her stick while her back was turned. After searching for it 
high and low she had finally seen it poking up near the heap of sago fibres, and behind 
the heap found Fareape himself—an excellent joke which quite melted her heart. 
Girigi was proudest of his affair with a married woman in which she had played the 
part of temptress ; she would go off into uncontrollable laughter, he said, whenever 
she saw him afterwards. Hameno told of an episode of his boyhood where he had 
found himself sleeping alone in a garden-house while a girl slept in the other end, 
reserved for women. It shows (as do various legends) that the women’s end of the 
house is not inviolable, for during the night Hameno entered it and woke the girl. 
She screamed and Hameno fled at once, taking refuge in a tree, where he waited till 
all was clear. But in the morning, it being plainly deducible that he was the offender, 
he was chastened by the girl’s paternal uncle, and his elder brother paid over some 
bari in compensation. 


This incident is typical in that it shows that philandering is not allowed free, but 
means punishment or compensation if the parties are found out. This is the case 
with unmarried, as well as married, offenders. A girl’s fathers and brothers have a 
proprietary interest in her, and no man can enjoy her for nothing. I have recorded 
a number of cases in which the matter has been brought to light, and in every one of 
them the patrilineal kinsmen of the girl have taken action : there has been a quarrel, 
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with or without violence ; and the matter has ended either by compensation or by 
the payment of a bride-price and the marriage of the two concerned. 

As for sex morality at large there is no reason to suppose that the Kutubu native 
is better or worse than others. But this at least may be said, that, while there are 
many individual lapses, the socially approved rules on the subject are strict. Pre- 
marital intercourse is forbidden, nor have.I found evidence that licentiousness of 
any kind is socially condoned. 

In a proportion of cases—I do not know how large—there is no preliminary 
courtship at all, the match having been arranged during early childhood, or at least 
during that of the girl. It is said that such contracts usually reach finality and turn 
into satisfactory marriages ; but the bride-to-be may have objections, and in one 
recorded case at any rate she got her way. A girl named Tegemaka of Fimaga had 
been bespoken on behalf of Abusi by the latter’s brother. When the time came to go 
to him she refused. Her elder brother hauled her off in the desired direction, but she 
first clung to the house-post, then cast herself on the ground, and was thus dragged 
to the landing, bundled into a canoe, and taken down the Mubi to Tunahugu, her 
bridegroom’s village. When she escaped by night and made her way home to her 
mother, her father sent her off again. But when she fled home a second time he gave 
up and refunded the bride-price. 


This was spoken of as an unusual case. Few girls are so strong-minded in their 
objections, and we may suppose that, even if they are, they seldom achieve their 
end. Kano, a girl of Tugiri, found herself betrothed to Hagibu of Yokobu, a man a 
good deal older than herself. Irahibu, the chief man of Yokobu, came on behalf of 
Hagibu, delivered the bunuka, or final bride-price, which was duly received and 
distributed ; and Kano was taken to her husband’s village, being quartered pro 
tempore in the house of one of his relatives. After howling lustily through the 
earlier part of the night she crept out when all was quiet and slipped round the 
point in a canoe to find shelter with her mother. But some days later it was arranged 
that Hagibu should come and get her a second time. Her wrists were bound, and 
she was carried off in a canoe as far as Yokobu, whence, to make sure that there should 
be no further escape, Hagibu conducted her, with her wrists still bound, across the 
mountains to Fasu. The girl now lives with him as his wife. 


The Betrothal Price. 


An advance payment, yegige-gibu, is given in order to bespeak a girl, usually 
some years before actual marriage, and sometimes in her infancy. It is much smaller 
than the final bride-price. In the only case where I obtained a count of the items, it 
comprised seven pearlshells and five steel axes—apparently a larger payment than 
was customary a few years ago before steel implements were common at Kutubu. 
This payment is got together nominally by the father and elder brothers of the 
bridegroom, and it is given nominally to the father of the girl. But on both sides it 
is found that many individuals, variously related to the principals, give or receive 
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respectively. For while payment is nominally made from one amindéba to the other, 
it is the accepted thing that any and every member of the aa may contribute one or 
more items. Such contributions are viewed as individual transactions: if A. gives 
B. a pearlshell for the betrothal price of B.’s son, then, when the time comes, B. will 
give A. a pearlshell for the betrothal price of A.’s son. The getting together of the 
valuables on the one hand, and their distribution on the other, are thus found to 
involve a number of persons who are not directly concerned in the marriage contract. 
The betrothal price above referred to was distributed among ten people (the father 
kept two pearlshells for himself) ; and the ten were variously classed as his mae, 
kabusi, pasi, taua, abia and kaua (only one of the recipients incidentally was a 
woman : a sister of the bride, who received an axe). These recipients were divided 
among five different aminddba ; yet the payment was nominally to the aminddba 
of the bride’s father only, and it was for him to distribute them as he pleased in 
settlement of his own obligations. It is to be noted that nothing was given to the 
bride’s abia, or maternal uncles: for the rule that half the items are to be made over 
to the maternal clan of the girl applies only to the bénwka, or real bride-price. The 
betrothal price, a purely preliminary affair, is at the disposal of the paternal aminddba. 


The Bride-Price. 


The bunuka-gibu takes place when the girl is virtually of a marriageable age, 
about fourteen years. I can give no accurate estimate of the amount of payment. 
It comprises pearlshells and bari (strings of cowries) as the main items, but also 
sosere (shell frontlets), stone axes, and one or more pigs. In these times steel axes 
and knives are commonly added. 


Kutubu arithmetic is remarkably accurate up to a point, so that one is bound to 
think that the items of the bride-price may be enumerated with some care when they 
are actually handed over ; yet I found it very difficult to get anyone to give a satis- 
factory account from memory. (I did not have the opportunity of seeing a bunuka- 
gibu.) Most informants clutch their fists and say they gave “ five” of each kind of 
ormament. One man said he had given two string bags full of bavi. And one said 
that he (his kinsmen for him) “ had given strings of bari right up the left side to the 
nose, which was a pig.’”’ This seemingly cryptic utterance has its explanation in the 
Kutubu system of counting which proceeds from the little finger of the left hand, 
along to the thumb, thence up the arm, shoulder, and face, to the tip of the nose 
and down again on the other side (Fig. 11). My informant meant precisely that he 
gave eighteen strings of bari (perhaps 50 ft. in all) plus a pig ; but one cannot be sure 
that he had not forgotten some other particulars. 


A list given to me at Kesiki may be more or less correct because the transaction 
was a recent one and had been the subject of a dispute which might serve to imprint 
it in my informants’ memories. A Kesiki man had married a Fimaga girl and he had 
been allowed to bring her to his home only under protest, the bride-price being 
regarded as inadequate. The Kesiki people had given their pledge to make good the 
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deficiency but, delaying overlong, had received a message from Fimaga to the effect 
that a party would come to clean them up. The Kesiki people, a small community 
in comparison, had abandoned their village in expectation of an attack, and it was 
only when I arrived at Kutubu that they were beginning to occupy it again. The 
deficit (an axe, a pearlshell, three strings of bavi, and a pig) had been made up and 
Fimaga satisfied. The total was apparently seven pearlshells, seven strings of bari, 
four shell frontlets, six steel axes, two trade knives, and three pigs. 

It is generally agreed that the amount of the buimuwka has leapt up since supplies 
of pearlshells, knives and axes have been brought by the Europeans (thus early is 
the common tendency showing itself at Kutubu) ; and this explains, according to 
the natives themselves, why Gosi, who recently married the widowed daughter of 
Nekinagu, paid considerably more for her as a widow (with three children) than her 
first husband gave for her as a girl. 

The provision of the bunuka, like that of the betrothal price, is primarily the 
concern of the youth’s father and his aminddba kinsmen (though the amindéba of the 
abia contributes, and things are further complicated by many private lendings from 
outsiders) ; and it is handed over to the girl’s father or elder brother, or to the 
leading man of her amindéba. But unlike the betrothal-payment it is not wholly 
theirs to do with as they like. They always give half to her mother’s aminddba, 
i.e. her abia’s kinsmen. It is important for those about to marry to remember this 
element in the situation. For the bride’s maternal clan will make very active 
protests if their share is not handed over immediately (what almost amounted to a 
war occurred between Herebu and Fimaga on these grounds) ; and if the maternal 
uncle is in any way dissatisfied he will take a more subtle revenge by causing his 
niece to be ill. This threat of sorcery seems to be a prominent factor in the life of 
the Kutubuans ; they are vastly concerned with sickness and its cure, and whenever 
anyone falls ill, their first thought is ““ What of the abia ?”’ Inthe present connection 
this supplies an argument not only for handing over its due share to the bride’s . 
maternal clan, but also for full and prompt payment to her paternal clan in the 
first place ; for her brothers are abia to her prospective children. 

Once again it is this notion, added to a general desire to keep on good terms, 
which provides the ostensible reason for the subsequent gifts made to the kabusi 
(wife’s brother) kaua (wife’s father or maternal uncle) and yumu (wife’s mother). 
The marriage-relatives would be likely to make one’s wife and children sick if they 
were not placated from time to time. The consequent necessity for making the 
gifts supplies an excuse—as if the Kutubu native needed one—for the kimisi or 
“ walk-about.”” They take the form of an occasional present of bari or of animals 
caught in the chase, and may perhaps be regarded as extensions of the bride-price. 
The recipients make no return except in the way of ordinary hospitality. 

It should be pointed out that the Kutubu bride-price does not involve an exchange 
of presents between the contracting parties, a custom which is common in many 
other parts of Papua. The price is paid down and the girl is delivered over: there 
is no return gift of shell ornaments, etc., from her people to those of the bridegroom, 

. 
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The bride-price is usually handed over in the aa of the bride’s father, though 
sometimes her people may go and collect it. It is laid out on the floor and scrutinized, 
the local women crowding inquisitively round the entrance. If it passes muster, 
the girl is conducted to the bridegroom’s village. I am told that she is painted 
for the occasion, but I cannot get any hint of definite nuptial ceremonies. Since no 
marriage took place during my stay it was impossible to check this negative evidence, 
but after a good deal of pumping I am disposed to think it is true. The girl is lodged 
in the kanya of some relative of the bridegroom, e.g. his mother, his elder brother’s 
wife, or his foster-mother, and she assists the elder woman in her daily work. Sexual 
relations do not commence until some time has passed—it is said that her husband 
waits for a private tip from the bride’s temporary guardian. Then he will take her 
off alone in a canoe to work in the garden and the village will draw its conclusions. 
In these circumstances it seems we may say that child-marriage is not practised, 
though girls certainly marry young. Incidentally, it may be observed that at 
Kutubu there is no spinster problem. 


Husband and Wife. 


The relations of wives with their husbands have been touched upon already. 
As far as I was able to observe they got on well together despite (or because of) the 
seldom-disputed mastery of the male. Polygamous wives live together in the same 
kanya. Heno’s surviving four (two of whom are sisters) say they do not quarrel : 
and, if they did, they would be afraid to fight because it would annoy their husband. 
Yaro of Kesi’s two admit to having had but one serious difference. It occurred 
when the junior of them, Bukia, complained that the senior, Muri, had not given 
her any of the fish she had caught. The former, a personable and jolly woman, 
related how she went for Muri in a rage, and in the ensuing combat, which was 
fought out with kaminu staffs before the kanya, was knocked over and defeated. 
Their husband and other men had tried to separate them, and when it was all over 
Muri had given her some of the fish. 

Although I was assured more than once that adultery was unknown at Kutubu 
the cases are as numerous as elsewhere. One comes upon them incidentally. (It 
is easy for a native to forget a generalization and give you an exception in the next 
breath without connecting the two.) Sexual intercourse, both legal and illegal, 
takes place in the bush or the gardens ; so opportunity is not very hard to find. 

If anyone sees a couple in delicto he is instantly moved to go home and tell about 
them. Among a number of cases I came across only one in which the husband had 
divorced (fuguwabu) his wife as a result of her misconduct. The adulterer named 
Gose, had been found out ; he had been attacked in the men’s house by the husband, 
Erebu, and had paid compensation of a pig and some ornaments to the latter’s father, 
a man of importance, who, so to speak, represented the aggrieved faction. The 
husband divorced his wife, and Gose refused to marry her. She went back to her 
brothers, who refunded Erebu’s bride-price and subsequently married her off to a 
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man of Foi. A more ordinary course was for the husband to content himself with 
beating his wife ; but I have one case in which, the woman having gone off with her 
lover to live in a hunting-house, they were tracked down by the husband and his 
friends and both put to death. 


Other alleged grounds for bringing a marriage to an end were laziness on the 
part of the wife and cruelty on the part of the husband. I much doubt whether the 
first is ever sufficient in itself, although husbands often complain of it, justly or 
unjustly. Only one man actually gave it as his reason for throwing away his wife ; 
but, as it appears that she had already shown a preference for someone else, it may be 
rather that she threw him away. However, he got his bride-price back and the third 
party paid another to her brothers. 


Persistent ill-treatment by a husband may provoke the wife’s brothers to 
interfere, though I heard of only three cases. In one of them a brother had assaulted 
the husband while in the act of beating the wife ; this had settled itself in a con- 
ciliatory exchange of bari between the two men concerned, and, we may hope, a 
gentler mood on the part of the husband. In the second case the wife’s brother, 
a boy, had gone so far as to poke a long stick into the door of a kanya where his 
sister was being beaten by her husband ; but this interference, as much as his size 
and courage allowed him to make, seems only to have excited amusement. In 
the third, the woman, too frequently beaten, had sought refuge in her brother’s 
village and stayed there till she married elsewhere, the original bride-price being 
refunded to her first husband. It is clear that thoughts of the bride-price largely 
govern the matter. If the brothers of the woman were sufficiently moved by their 
sister’s plight to restore it, the husband would have to let her go. But it is to be 
assumed that they would show themselves very hard-hearted unless they had the 
prospect of marrying her to someone else and thus recouping themselves. Women 
have a fairly hard time, and it is evidently a husband’s privilege to beat his wife if 
he thinks it necessary. Evidence of protective interference by her kinsmen is very 
hard to come by. 


Remarriage of Widows. 


On the husband’s death, however, the widow goes back to her brothers. It is 
emphatically stated that she never marries her deceased husband’s brother, nor does 
his amindéba have any share in the payment if she marries again. This is made to 
her brother as representing her patrilineal kin, and half is given, in the usual way, 
to her matrilineal kin. Thus there is no such thing as the levirate at Kutubu, nor 
any recompense to the deceased husband’s amindéba for the loss of a woman who 
once worked for it. The marriage contract comes to an end with the husband’s 
death. For this, which among patrilineal organizations in Papua is rather surprising, 
there is ample evidence, and I have found no exceptions. The widow is certainly 
not allowed complete sexual freedom (though it may well be that offences are regarded 
more leniently than if they were girls: thus in perhaps the first “ case ’’ at Kutubu, 
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where an armed constable was charged with indecently assaulting a woman, the 
complainants had said, “‘ it is not as if she were a widow’). Native cases show that 
her brothers maintain a proprietary interest in her, and if anyone is discovered in 
misconduct with her he will have to meet their displeasure and make compensation 
or pay for the woman and marry her. It is thus to be noted that when a woman 
marries more than once her kin are paid more than once. 


There is no sororate either. A man may marry his deceased wife’s sister ; 
but he has to pay for her, even if the wife whom she replaces has died soon after 
marriage. I have no case in which a refund of the bride-price was made on account 
of a bride’s early death. (Cases of adelphic polygyny are not entirely rare. They 
would seem sometimes to have their origin in the fact that husbands may look after 
their wives’ little sisters, perhaps orphans. I have several cases in which such a 
situation led to the eventual seduction of the younger girl and thus, after payment, 
to her formal inclusion in the household.) 


Name Tabus and Avoidances. 


We have mentioned the gifts which a man must occasionally make to his wife’s 
brothers (kabusi) and parents (kaua and yumu). They are accepted as proofs of 
the continued friendship which is recognized as desirable. Men frequently visit 
their wives’ villages, sometimes living there temporarily ; and, as we have seen, 
cases of matrilocal marriage are not uncommon. 


While association is friendly and free, however, there are certain formal restric- 
tions in the behaviour of relatives by marriage. Thus a man may not use the 
personal names of his wife’s parents (kaua and yumu), nor of his wife’s brother’s 
wife (ywmu), and in the case of the women he must not be allowed to look them in 
the face. Women on the other hand may not use the name of their husbands’ 
brothers (karegt) or husbands’ sisters’ husbands (ywmu) and of course they may not 
look them in the face. (It is to be noted that women can use the names of their 
husband’s parents and men of their wife’s brothers.) Neither man nor woman may 
use the spouse’s name. It is customary for them to address and speak of each other 


as ka-nao, ‘‘my wife” or “my woman,” and kabe-nao,‘“‘my man.” Another 
method is to call them “ Father of . . .,” or ‘“‘ Mother of . . .”’ (naming their own 
child). 


The reason for these name tabus, which are sometimes evidently a little tiresome 
to the natives themselves, remains, as far as I am concerned, a mystery. The 
native will tell you that it would affect both sides concerned with shame (tukutibu) 
if a breach occurred; but breaches can be mended by a conciliatory gift of bari, 
and are not regarded as very grievous. Yet it is almost as bad to hear the forbidden 
name spoken as to speak it oneself, and both men and women will be seen stopping 
their ears with their fingers when it crops up in conversation. The habit of covering 
the face is explained similarly. Women will snatch at their kosaka, dragging it 
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across their averted faces, when their husband’s brothers are near. They would be 
ashamed to look at them or be seen by them. 

It is to be assumed that these observances are meant rather to preserve some 
proper distance between the parties concerned than to express any existent 
antagonism. It might be thought, since the people concerned are mostly of opposite 
sexes, that the concealment of faces, if not the name avoidances, represented an 
extension of the sex tabu; a prophylactic measure as it were. Yet it is rather 
striking that, in one of the few instances of rape which I was able to collect, the 
victim was no other than the offender’s mother-in-law. He had fled from the scene 
to confide in one of his paternal uncles (my informant) who had squared the matter 
with a pearlshell and some bari as compensation. The father-in-law and son-in-law, 
both contemporary residents of Borutage, had avoided one another for some time 
after the incident, but are now on speaking terms again. A single instance is of no 
significance in itself ; but I was rather struck by the fact that my informants seemed 
indifferent to the relationship : they were recalling a case of rape and did not advert 
to the special enormity, or absurdity, of raping one’s mother-in-law. 

It is also worth recalling the case of Dugami of Wasemi who married a widow 
and brought up her little daughter in his household. When she was old enough he 
began sex relations with the daughter, and these being discovered, suffered assault 
at the hands of her brothers. But they accepted payment for her and Dugami now 
has for polygamous wives a mother and daughter—that is to say, his first wife is the 
mother-in-law of his second. While this is the only case of its kind in my notes, 
I doubt whether it is an isolated one; and the real point is that my informants 
seemed to see nothing outrageous in the situation: once the bride-price was paid 
over it became regular. 

In view of these cases one may be permitted to doubt whether the avoidances 
between in-laws at Kutubu have anything to do with the tabu on sex relations. 
It can at least be said that there is no very strong feeling against such relations 
with the mother-in-law—not of a sort that cannot be allayed by shell ornaments. 

As for the name-tabus it seems obvious that sex cannot be made to account for 
them, for they are in force (1) as between males, viz. son-in-law and father-in-law, 
and (2) as between husband and wife. Further it is worth noting that, while there 
is no absolute prohibition, a person is extremely reluctant to use his abia’s name ;. 
and that he will hardly under any inducement utter his own. The reason alleged 
in these cases, however, is of a different nature: it is said to be a question not of 
shame, but of fear. In the case of the maternal uncle’s name the thing is fairly 
plain : you do not utter it lest you offend him, and are made ill in consequence. But 
the reason for refusing to utter one’s own name is a very curious one, of which there 
are several versions. (It is not a matter of mere modesty.) Most people have a 
living yako, or namesake, somewhere or other, and there is a strange compulsory 
avoidance between the two (they may not touch one another or sit down together 
till they have made a formal exchange-gift of bari), and it is said that you dare not 
utter your own name for fear the spirit of a deceased namesake should hear you and 
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“look up,’’ when he would be annoyed and punish you by sickness. There is also 
an extraordinary belief (not held by, or even known to, everybody at Kutubu) that 
each living person has a sort of spiritual counterpart in the sky, whose life runs 
somehow parallel with his. Some thought that to utter one’s own name would be 
to annoy the spiritual counterpart and suffer illness in consequence. These somewhat 
- obscure notions were the only explanations I could obtain for a practice which is 
deeply rooted in the mind of every Kutubuan. 


It need not be assumed, of course, that precisely the same motive underlies all 
cases of name tabu ; but we may perhaps say that the use of a personal name always 
implies familiarity and therefore possible disrespect ; and the persons whose names 
are tabued are, in any society, those to whom respect, for whatever reason, is con- 
sidered specially due. The reasons for attributing respect (or not attributing it) 
are various ; and in some cases they are plain, and in others not. It might be that a 
deeper study of Kutubu society would make them all plain. But it is also possible 
that while the tabus are still practised the reasons for them are lost and gone forever, 
and that we must remain as ignorant of them as are the women who plug their ears 
and veil their faces. 


The Maternal Uncle. 


We have noted the closeness of the personal relation between father and son ; 
there is no doubt that in all normal cases their mutual affection is very strong, and 
in early years the son is essentially the father’s dependent. The relation between 
nephew and maternal uncle (abia) is markedly different. There is no such thing as a 
rule by which the boy must live part of the time with his abia, though it happens 
often enough that the father and mother go to live for indefinite periods in the latter’s 
village, when the boy will have some of his abia’s society ; and often, of course, 
father and abia belong to one and the same village. But in any case the boy remains 
his father’s charge. The abia has small formative influence upon him. 


It would be absurd to say that a nephew never feels affection for his maternal 
uncle ; but the attitude is best summed up in the word “ respect,” and there can 
be no doubt that the respect is tinged with apprehensiveness. It is said that one 
must never speak strongly to one’s abia ; and, as already noted, there is always in 
the back of the Kutubuan’s mind the notion that his abia may afflict him with illness. 


Among the many kinds of illness to which the Kutubuans are subject one of the 
commonest is yesibu-rumu-hubu, which means “ being struck by a yesibu”’ (or spirit 
of the dead). The spirit is in nine cases out of ten that of a deceased relative (e.g. 
father or mother) of the victim’s abia ; and the cause is some supposed affront or 
injury to the abia himself. It is he who undertakes the curative treatment, and he 
is paid a fee for it. The putting off of responsibility on to the spirits of the dead 
makes no real difference to the issue. They are supposedly avenging a wrong done 
to the abia, i.e. their son, and it is really he who is to be feared and placated. 
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The placation takes the form of a series of gifts, mainly of food and typically 
of animals caught in the hunt. There is no call for bari or other shell ornaments 
unless the abia is called upon to annul the work of the yesibu. (The particular 
treatment, kehugabu, by which he does so is described later.) But if he is not regularly 
supplied with lesser favours the necessity for kehugabu will assuredly arise. It is 
therefore sensible to keep on the good side of one’s abia. One of the commonest 
reasons for his displeasure is a shortcoming in the bride-price for his niece. 

The abia’s ceremonial duties are very few. He does not pierce his nephew's 
or niece’s ears and nose (which comes rather as a surprise), and he is not expected 
to play the part of initiator. As far as I can discover his ceremonial obligations are 
limited to the occasion of his nephew’s or niece’s funeral. (If, as must usually be 
the case, he has died previously, then his obligations are assumed by his son—the 
deceased’s kumiai.) They consist of preparations for burial, particularly the building 
of the deve, or exposure platform, and the wrapping up and carrying out of the corpse. 
Needless to say these obligations are fulfilled in a more or less perfunctory manner : 
the abia and any of his kinsmen who are present bear the nominal responsibility, but 
they are helped by all and sundry. 

On the fifth day after death, at the celebration called kabai-yahabu, or ‘‘ thumb- 
feast,” the maternal uncle receives his final gift called abia-i-gibu, “ giving to the 
abia.”” The father, brother, or representative of the deceased’s paternal kin will 
kill a pig. In the usual manner of Kutubu feasts the meat is virtually sold for barz, 
etc. to visitors and others, and the shell ornaments thus acquired are made over to 
the abia. This brings the relation between maternal uncle and nephew to an end. 
The abia-i-gibu is referred to as fugubi, ‘‘ compensation,” or “ buying off.” If it 
were not made it is to be assumed that the deceased’s maternal kin would still find 
someone to punish. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS 
Property. 


A discussion of property at Kutubu, as in most primitive settings, should begin 
with the question of land. As already pointed out, each village as such possesses its 
territory, though it is not always one contiguous area but may be found in several 
tracts here and there about the lake. Among a people who are obviously of somewhat 
mixed composition and where individuals are still prone to migrate from one village 
to another, it is not surprising that the ownership of outlying tracts should be involved 
in some confusion. But about the garden land nearer the villages, as well as the 
sago-swamps, which are much more important, there is no dispute. It is found 
that such areas are split up into a number of named tracts, and these are distributed 
among the aminddba clans which compose the village population, each probably 
possessing two or three which may be allocated to lesser kin-groups within them. 

But the clan shares are by no means equal. Every village has its first-estab- 
lished, or foundation, aminddéba (whose eldest capable male is acknowledged as the 
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village headman) ; and this foundation aminddéba probably owns by far the largest 
share of the village land. At Yokobu, for example, I enumerated 43 tracts, of which 
27 belonged to Tirifadobo, the foundation clan, while the remainder were divided 
between Kesadobo, Sanumahia, Iwa, Momahugu, Soarigebu, Paiari, Aio, Hainya 
and Haginamo. These latter clans are said to have acquired their tracts by purchase, 
i.e. for pearlshells, bari, axes and knives, paid over by the settlers to the headman 
of Tirifadobo. 

The term for land-owner or land-controller we have already noted—gi-gamma. 
Neti, the present headman of Yokobu, is referred to as gi-gamma of the village land 
as a whole ; but each and every headman of the individual amindéba is also a gt- 
gamma of the land which the clan owns in particular. 

In spite of this normal ownership individual gardens are by no means restricted 
to the tracts of their respective aminddba. At Yokobu the total male strength of 
Tirifadobo amounts to three adults and four or more boys. Tirifadobu land is far 
in excess of all the possible needs of this small group, and the remainder of the village 
population from time to time make use of it. It is said that any man of another 
clan who proposed to make a garden on Tirifadobu soil would get Neti’s consent ; 
but, on the other hand, Neti “‘ would not be angry ”’ if the garden were made without 
it. It is certainly a fact that existent gardens are found very much at haphazard, 
the gardener seldom being actually on his own ground. Further, when the village 
undertakes a common garden within one fence, all the clans will be necessarily using 
a tract of land which belongs to only one of them. 

The sago-swamps are similarly owned by amindéba within the village. Where, 
as is often the case, they are shared between several, they are subdivided by tracks 
cut through them. It is not very easy for the European to recognize these 
boundaries—in ploughing through the unspeakable morass he may be excused for 
not looking very hard—and even the native may be sometimes in doubt as to the 
ownership of a particular tree. One of my best informants told of a dispute over a 
tree which was decided in his favour after he had seized his adversary by the hair and 
downed him (one of those relatively unusual cases in which the aggressor, though 
admitting he was in the wrong, made no mention of compensation). 

The sago palms themselves, as well as any trees of value growing on the old 
garden sites, are personal property. Such trees (pandanus, breadfruit, bamboos, 
tigaso, haginamo, etc.), have either been planted or intentionally spared when the 
ground was first cleared, and they are inherited by sons from fathers, or younger 
brothers from elder. Their produce belongs to the owner, i.e. the eldest of the small 
group of brothers who have inherited them ; though as these brothers grow up and 
marry it is customary for the eldest to make over some of them to his juniors Thus 
Irahibu received four clumps of bamboo (a valuable inheritance) from his father. 
During his boyhood they were under the control of his paternal uncle, now deceased. 
Irahibu planted five clumps himself, thus becoming owner of nine altogether. When 
his younger brother married he gave him two of these clumps, and kept seven. 
Irahibu’s two wives are entitled to cut bamboo from their husband’s clumps (i.e. 
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from those which are allotted to them respectively) ; his younger brother’s wife, 
from the two which Irahibu has given him, as well as from any others he may have 
planted himself. 


The produce of gardens is owned by the gardeners ; likewise sago by the sago- 
makers (though in both cases the husband appropriates the results of his wife’s 
work). Pigs are also owned individually (nominally by the women who feed them, 
but once again really by their husbands). The rather meagre list of material objects 


in Kutubu culture—weapons, implements, articles of dress, etc., are owned 
individually. 


Individual and Group Ownership. 


It is thus seen that ownership is largely individual and personal ; but that in 
some cases it is vested in groups, whether family, local segment of clan, or village. 
We might say that the lake itself belonged to the Kutubu tribe ; there are certainly 
no private fishing rights or rules of trespass. The aa belongs to the village as a whole. 
Land, in a rough and ready sense, to the village as a whole ; and in a more particular 
sense to the various segments of amindéba which reside in it ; or again to lesser 
groups of kinsmen within the amindéba. The same applies to the sago-swamps. 
When we come down to useful trees, gardens and their produce, movable objects, 
pigs and dogs, ownership is definitely individual. It would be very far from the 
truth, then, to speak of Kutubu society as communistic ; though we might be 
justified in speaking of ‘‘ communal ownership” in certain of the connections 
indicated. We can at least speak of group-ownership in these and other connections, 
the group being variously constituted—e.g. family, minor kin-group, clan, village 
or tribe. Although perhaps neither its constitution nor its rights are clearly defined, 
the group will reveal a strong proprietary interest when a question of ownership 
arises. 

I should hardly hesitate to speak of Kutubu women as owned by their menfolk, 
whether husbands or kinsmen. A married woman belongs to her husband as an 
individual (and his kinsmen will back him up if this ownership is called in question) ; 
an unmarried girl or widow, to her patrilineal and matrilineal kin. I confess I am 
not able to say how far the rights of ownership are felt to extend within these groups ; 
in practice the bunuka goes nominally to the immediate family on both sides, but it 
is fairly widely distributed. And once again, if there is defalcation, the kin at large 
may be literally up in arms. 


Theft. 


Stealing is probably not very common. There are no means of locking up one’s 
chattels, and there seems to be little attempt to hide them. A man’s more precious 
possessions, e.g. his ornaments, may be wrapped up and put away in a corner of his 
wife’s kanya (they are often worn by his wife about her neck, apparently for safe 
keeping) ; but various of his belongings are simply stuck about in the wall behind 
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his sleeping place in the aa, where they are on view and unprotected. Altogether 
it is rather hard to come by examples of theft. The commonest would certainly be 
thefts from the garden—of a bunch of bananas or a few stems of sugar-cane; I 
have several cases of theft of sago or other prepared food; and several—much 
more serious—of theft of pigs, the animal being killed and eaten on the sly. 


But, if we are justified in viewing women as the property of their menfolk, we 
may add to the cases of theft by including among them offences against sexual 
morality. It has been pointed out that all extramarital intercourse is against 
the law. A man who thus misconducts himself with another’s wife is enjoying what 
are supposed to be that other’s exclusive privileges ; and if he misconducts himself 
with an unmarried girl or widow, he is seizing a right for which he has made no 
recompense. That is to say, a woman’s sexual favours, whether to enjoy or to 


dispose of, belong to her menfolk, and extramarital intercourse is tantamount to 
theft. 


It would be possible without any great stretch to place a similar construction 
on murder, that is if we laid sufficient stress on the spirit which holds together the 
group (however constituted) of which the victim is a member. The loss of a man, 
whether killed outright or supposedly killed by sorcery, has a marked effect on the 
group’s solidarity and it might be maintained that its surviving members feel that 
they have, so to speak, been robbed of a man. Without being too insistent on the 
analogy of theft, we may at least say that murder (or imputed murder) is viewed by 
the group of the victim as an attack on its integrity. It is only on some such 
assumption, I think, that we can understand the primitive insistence on collective 
revenge. 


Primitive Wrongs and their Redress. 


Without expounding the notion at any length in this place, it is submitted that 
nearly all wrong acts in a society as primitive as that of Kutubu, are wrongs against 
some particular party—individual or group; and further that they are committed 
especially against individuals or groups external to the group to which the wrong- 
doer himself belongs. There is nearly always an inner group of some sort whose 
sympathies will lie with the wrong-doer, and a similar group who will take up the 
cause of the person or persons wronged. It is not often that an individual commits 
a wrong against his group as a whole: his wrong usually consists in infringing the 
rights of another individual or of some other group. 

Thus not only theft but sexual offences and murder itself are wrong only because 
they involve an infringement of other’s rights. There is of course no notion of 
intrinsic wrongfulness in sexual intercourse; but unless legalized by marriage, 
which entails direct payment, it is an offence against the woman’s owners, who either 
use her or dispose of her, i.e. an infringement of their property rights. Similarly 
it would appear that the taking of human life becomes a wrong and calls for punish- 
ment only when there is some group of sympathisers to take offence and action. 
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Thus infanticide, which is alleged to be common and of which I recorded five cases 
(all of children born in matrimony) was dismissed as entirely guiltless. It is not so 
much that the infant child is a worthless little object, but that there is nobody to 
take its part. If an outsider killed it, the case would be very different: it would 
become murder, an attack on the integrity of the family, and it would assuredly be 
a case for revenge. 


Owing to the sentimental bond which unites the individuals of the group, 
however constituted, and makes so strongly for solidarity, even the wrongs done by 
individuals against individuals tend to embroil sympathizers and supporters on 
either side, so that the case becomes typically one of group versus group—family 
against family, village against village, tribe against tribe. But even if the reaction to 
a wrong comes to involve the whole community, we do not commonly find the 
community acting as a whole against the offender. It is rather split by rival 
sympathies. So that, however many may participate, it is still a case of a quarrel 
rather than a judgment. That is to say primitive wrongs come mostly under the 
definition of civil wrongs. Notions of crime and criminal justice belong typically to 
a more advanced culture. 


What then are the means of setting these wrongs to rights? In the general 
absence of any conception of criminal justice the wronged party (with the aid of its 
supporters) is left to look after itself ; and the means adopted is, in a word, that of 
redress. Now, while primitive wrongs appear usually to involve some infringement 
of rights—whether of property, privilege or status—and thus call for some measurable 
form of redress, e.g. restitution or reinstatement, it is important to bear in mind also 
their psychological aspect. It seems that they usually evoke a more or less strong 
emotional reaction—one of indignation with, perhaps invariably a latent sense of 
humiliation. The self-esteem of the victim is injured ; he has been put upon. And 
this in itself cries out for redress also. 


In view of the importance of the psychological aspect one might go so far as to 
say that all wrongs in such a society as Kutubu were, first and foremost, affronis. 
Whether or no they can be said to involve any infringement of right, they at least 
involve some injury to feelings ; and as such they demand psychological redress over 
and above any reparation that may be made for more concrete damage. Punitive 
action, therefore, is inspired, not by a desire to maintain and enforce the law, but by 
an insistence on rights, reinforced by vengefulness. It is a case of restoring the 


material and psychological balance, perhaps with a bit extra ; of ‘‘ getting back on ” 
the offender. 


Compensation. 


Cases of compensation, or fugubi, are constantly turning up in the affairs of 
Kutubu. They range from those small conciliatory gifts made to fathers-in-law, 
which somehow enable the latter to save face when their sons-in-law have uttered 
their names, to very considerable payments by way of compounding for murder. 
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Fugubi is much in evidence in connection with sexual misdemeanours, which, 
as we have seen, are closely akin to theft, but where the harm done is presumably no 
more than psychological. It is the owners of the women concerned who are considered 
to suffer the harm, and who consequently receive the compensation. They are 
jealous of their rights, and their feelings have to be salved. To take a thoroughly 
typical case of adultery—Tawabi, cruising round alone in his canoe and spearing 
fish, lands at his garden whither his wife has gone earlier in order to work. He 
surprises her there in adultery with Kasagarira, who does not stay to endure the 
husband’s reprobations but leaves the scene as quickly as possible. Tawabi stays 
long enough to give his wife a thrashing ; then returns to the men’s house, where 
later in the day, the culprit having come home, he assaults him with a quarter-staff. 
Kasagarira, although plainly in the wrong, is not without supporters, and the thing 
turns into a faction fight. It is often suggested that in such fights the right will 
prevail, and in the present case this is what happens. Kasagarira and his supporters 
are worsted and “ driven into the water.’ And subsequently the adulterer pays the 
husband a fugubi of some ornaments and a pig. The wife is not divorced. 


Intercourse with unmarried girls is equally regarded as misconduct, but the 
fugubi then goes to their fathers and brothers. What must be a somewhat unusual 
case is worth mentioning, the compensation (a retrospective one) having gone to the 
man whom the girl in the case subsequently married. She had carried on a clan- 
destine affair with a youth named Serekwi, and from some motive of her own felt 
bound to make a clean breast of it to her young husband (allegedly because she 
expected that the lover would visit her again and she wished to avoid a scene). 
Her husband forgave her, but vented his indignation upon Serekwi. He demanded 
a pig in compensation and received it—a plain case of damages for injured feelings. 


Even rape seems to be viewed as a wrong solely against the victim’s owners. 
In the few cases that I was able to discover, the feelings of the woman did not evoke 
any compassionate comment, and in one of them, so far from sympathizing, the 
husband by way of an outlet for his emotion actually debated the idea of killing her. 
The story was told to me in some detail by Arisa. He had been engaged with four 
men in the bush, hollowing a dugout canoe. One of them, a bachelor named Sigiba, 
had left his companions in order to procure some sugar-cane in a garden, and rather 
surprised them by his long absence. The explanation was that he had chanced upon 
the woman Murimu fishing in a small creek, had crept up behind, seized her, possessed 
her, and left her screaming while he fled into the bush. Murimu ran to her village 
and informed her husband, who was thrown into a state of distress so violent as to 
verge on the comic—at least my informants seem to remember it in that light. He 
rolled himself in the mud, and thus smothered from head to foot, gave out that he 
would kill the unhappy woman except that he was sorry for his children. In the 
meantime Suguba’s brother brought forward some ornaments and a pig as compensa- 
tion ; the husband cooled down ; and eventually Suguba himself ventured back and 
the episode was closed. 
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I have recorded several cases in which compensation has been obtained for a 
false accusation. Siwi, now one of the older men of Wasemi, had been accused of 
rape by the wife of Kakate, a fellow villager. Kakate charged him with the offence ; 
Siwi denied it ; Kakate assaulted him ; and almost the whole of Wasemi became 
involved in the subsequent brawl. When Siwi’s side won, dispersing their opponents 
with the kaminu, Kakate withdrew the charge and gave as compensation two pearl- 
shells and a small pig. Another case was that of my hard-bitten friend Fareape 
who successfully (though with doubtful honesty) rebutted a charge of theft and 
received two strings of bari as damages for libel. 


It is seen that fugubt, which is such a common means of righting wrongs at 
Kutubu, may be applied in all sorts of cases, serious and trivial, and is as much in 
point for purely psychological as for material wrongs. Its use is of course wholly 
in keeping with the view that law cases in this culture are essentially civil cases. 


Retaliation. 


But not every case is settled by this peaceful means. There is the alternative 
of retaliation or revenge, which is equally a means of redressing the balance, with 
or without something extra. 


Compensation may succeed in forestalling revenge, even for murder. A Herebu 
man married to a Wage woman murdered her by repeatedly jumping on her in a rage 
because she refused to grant him his marital rights. He fled, but would not have 
escaped vengeance unless he had squared the matter off by a heavy payment of four 
pearlshells, two axes, and two pigs to her brothers. Another man who had 
accidentally poisoned his wife and children (ot was supposed to have done so) made 
immediate payment to her father, brothers, and maternal kin and thus escaped any 
further penalty. Similarly imputed acts of sorcery may be compounded. A man 


who is accused may judge it expedient to pretend he is guilty rather than face the 
consequences of a denial. 


But the offender, or his kinsmen for him, must be fairly prompt either in 
offering compensation or in acceding to the demand for it ; for violent retaliation 
on the part of the victim is a very natural reaction at Kutubu, and it does not always 


wait on any discussion of fugubi. It is very common for the fight to come first and 
the compensation after. 


It would seem that violent quarrels are of fairly frequent occurrence, though I 
certainly saw none during my four months stay in the district. While it may happen 
that both parties to the quarrel think they are in the right, it must also happen 
frequently that one side knows it is in the wrong ; and where this is the case that 
side starts under some moral disadvantage. There is an apparent belief (and I 
have heard it openly expressed by some) that in such a combat the right will win out. 
Certainly there is a tendency to conclude that the side which loses must after all have 
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been in the wrong—witness the case of Heno of Herebu,™ where, in view of his 
reputed ill-success, it is generally thought that he was really guilty of the supposed 
act of sorcery with which the feud began. 


Among a number of slighter cases which lend support to this notion I give that 
of the old man Aragai of Hegisu. The Borutage people had been giving some feast 
to which Hegisu was invited. Chief among the food items was a python which was, 
in the usual way, cooked, cut up into sections, and distributed among all the important 
men present. Kanya, a Borutage man, had put his share aside, but when, at the end 
of the day, the guests had dispersed, he found that his section of cooked snake had 
disappeared with them. A piece of meat is a thing worth making a fuss about, and 
an accusation was brought against Aragai of Hegisu. Aragai saw fit to deny it, and 
Hegisu, highly indignant, went in a body to Borutage armed with their kaminu. 
An exchange of recriminations turned into a first-class yako-enibu in which the 
visitors were badly beaten. They returned home thinking that their man was a 
thief after all—an impression which Aragai subsequently confirmed by admitting 
it.12 While there is, of course, no such thing as trial by combat, there are many 
indications, such as this, that the issue of a combat is felt to show where the right 
lies. One of the reasons, therefore, for refraining from wrongdoing is said to be 
simply the fear of a quarrel: for one thing quarrels are deprecated in themselves ; 
for another it is perhaps felt that the odds will be against the offender. 


Collective Revenge. 


For minor offences such as theft and adultery, violent retaliation takes a com- 
paratively mild form. Asa rule such offences occur near home, so to speak, probably 
among fellow villagers ; and in these circumstances it is not customary to resort to 
killing methods. It is a matter of bare fists or quarter-staffs. But when a man 
dies, the retaliation meted out by his group is in keeping with the nature of the 
offence, or implied offence. Apart from cases of out-and-out murder by violence 
there is the ever-present suspicion of sorcery. For here as elsewhere there is usually 
somebody who thinks that the death of his friend or kinsman is due to this cause, 
and there are always many ready to accept his belief and join him in seeking revenge, 
which is nothing less than a life for a life. 


Where sorcery is suspected the vengeance of the damaged group may take 
effect in an expedition in which a whole village, or perhaps several villages, combine 


11 This was a long-drawn-out feud originating in the natural death of a man in Herebu and a 
resultant charge of sorcery brought against Heno. The deceased had kinsmen in Ifigi, and the 
two tribes, Ifigi and Mubi, became involved in war. After suffering a severe defeat Heno was 
virtually driven into exile ; but he succeeded in inducing the people of the lake, and even some 
from Kaibu, to come to his assistance, and together they made an attack on Ifigi. When they 
were again thoroughly beaten his allies drew the conclusion that Heno had duped them : he must 
after all have been guilty of sorcery or they would not have failed. 

12 Aragai, the oldest man in the Mubi tribe, is the deafest I have ever met anywhere. When 
asked in my presence to say again if he had stolen the meat he nodded cheerfully, but there is no 
reason to suppose that he heard the question. 
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to kill the supposed sorcerer. The work is carried out in a very deliberate manner, 
so that for this kind of collective revenge which is so striking a feature of Kutubu 
life we may fitly use the expression ‘ judicial murder.” 


Several examples, in the briefest form, are given here ; another, in more detail, 
is reserved for the chapter on sorcery. Several points—appearing in some, but not 
all, of the cases dealt with—may be noted in advance: (a) the payment of a compen- 
sation or indemnity to the alleged sorcerer’s group after the action has been carried 
out ; (b) the fact that the revenge expedition is an extra-tribal affair ; and (c) the 
acquiescence, real or apparent, on the part of the alleged sorcerer’s group in the 
justice of the punishment. 


The examples are as follows: (1) Fae, of Kara, died, and Kadanu of the Mubi 
tribe was accused of sorcery (Kadanu was supposed to have intrigued with Fae’s 
wife and to have put him out of the way in order that he might marry her). An 
expedition from Lake Kutubu went to the Mubi to kill Kadanu. They intimated 
their intention to some of the Mubi people who were likely to be found in company 
with Kadanu, and these are said to have left him to his fate, saying it was “his 
fault’ and a fair thing. The avengers found Kadanu alone in a house, being confined 
there by an injury to his foot. He fled at their approach and jumped into the river 
but was overtaken, speared in the back by a man of Wasemi, and killed. Others 
of the Mubi tribe were far from acquiescing in the justice of the killing, but there was 
apparently no attempt at reprisal. I did not ascertain whether an indemnification 
was made. 


(2) Sigina of Kesi died, and Kasuabe of the Mubi tribe was accused of sorcery. 
(It was alleged that Kasuabe had actually admitted bewitching him for the surprising 
and surely inadequate reason that he was “‘ so good-looking ’’—which may however 
imply some occasion for sexual jealousy. Sigina had not long previously been on a 
visit to the Mubi.) Word was sent by the avengers in advance, saying that they were 
only after Kasuabe’s blood ; and it is said that the victim had actually told his fellow 
villagers to go away and leave him to his fate. He was shot while sitting in the 
men’s house and despatched with a stone axe. The avenging party paid an indemnity 
to his people. 


(3) Agoia of Wasemi died, and Modogo of Yogari (to the west of Kutubu) was 
thought guilty (because Agoia had, while visiting Yagari, sometime previously, 
stolen one of his pigs). When later Modogo was on a visit to Wasemi he was set upon 
and killed while sleeping in the men’s house. Wasemi paid indemnity to Yagari. 


(4) Ateke of Samaga died and Sai of Fimaga was accused of sorcery (a third 
party alleging that he had seen him pour yekako on to the deceased). Kesi, with 
the help of all the villagers of Lake Kutubu, went out to kill Sai. They sent a message 
ahead to a man named Sana, who was living with Sai; and Sana, saying, “ All 
right, it was his fault,” deserted him. The victim was surprised in a small garden 
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house and there killed, a man of Yokobu striking the first blow. The avengers left 
the scene shouting that the Fimaga people would find the sorcerer’s body in such 
and such a place and that they could go and fetch it. The victim’s kinsmen however 
were far from acquiescing. They denied Sai’s guilt and later paid a visit to Samaga, 
killing one man, wounding another (Yaru, the present chief man of Kesi) and burning 
the men’s house. The Samaga people first settled as fugitives in Yokobu and 
finally colonized the little island of Kesi. Then they organized a counter expedition 
with the help of other Kutubu villages and succeeded in killing a solitary Fimaga 
man who was engaged in damming a small stream, Yaru being responsible for the kill. 
On the way home they shouted to the Fimaga people that this made the account 
square, and Fimaga was content to let things rest. 


These short notes give no idea of the surprising brutality of these murders (it 
was customary for almost every man in the party to strike a blow at the victim’s 
corpse). They constituted a drastic punishment indeed for an act of sorcery, and 
it seems that even in the eyes of the avengers the punishment went further than 
necessary. For it was apparently usual to pay an indemnity or compensation to the 
group of the victim in order to appease them. It is as if outright slaying amounted 
to something more than killing by sorcery and thus the judicial murder left the 
murderers with an embarrassing credit balance. 


The fact that, in six!’ out of seven cases recorded in my notes, the alleged sorcerer 
belonged to a tribe other than that of his murderers is of significance in illustrating 
the point that the more serious offences are supposed to be directed against victims 
beyond the limits of the group. Sorcerers are not ordinarily expected to operate 
against those who are near them in a local or kinship sense ; and the suspect in 
connection with any death is almost invariably found beyond the limits of the 
village and usually beyond those of the tribe. It is impossible to imagine that any 
Kutubu village could take the sort of punitive action here described against one of 
its own men. 


Still the average expedition has a sufficiently formal cast. It is not a case of 
lashing out in a fury, but is carefully planned, and the participants are at pains to 
show that its purpose is to obtain redress for a wrong done. By way of affidavit 
the material evidences resulting from divination may be left on the victim’s corpse : 
they are supposed to explain the reason for the expedition to his sympathizers and 
convince them of its justice. 


The fact that in some cases these sympathizers, or potential sympathizers, 
withdraw their sympathy, even before the stroke of vengeance, is of great significance. 
It is probable that in some instances their inaction is the result of intimidation : 
they are overawed at the prospect of invasion by a large force and think of their 


13 In the seventh the alleged sorcerer and his victims were both resident in Tugiri, but one, 
I understand, was an immigrant and therefore to that extent beyond the pale. 
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own skins first. But in so far as they acquiesce in the justice of the revenge and really 
mean it when they say, “ It was his fault,” they give proof that even at Kutubu 
offences can be regarded as offences against society as a whole rather than against a 
mere party within it. There is no mechanism by which society as a whole (whether 
represented by people, tribe, village or kin) can take punitive action against any of 
its constituent members. It is still a matter of redress, one party against another. 
But in this factor of acquiescence on the part of the wrongdoer’s sympathizers we 
may perhaps see the germ of criminal justice. 


(To be continued.) 


F. E. WILiiaMs. 
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NOTES ON THE WUNAMBAL LANGUAGE 
By A. CAPELL 


UNAMBAL belongs to the Northern Kimberley family of languages, and is 

spoken to the north of the Prince Regent River, Kimberley Division of 
Western Australia.1 The Worora tribe occupies the country as far north as Mt. 
Trafalgar ; thence Wunambal country takes in the area remaining between Scott 
Strait and the Prince Regent River, stretching inland about to the King Edward 
River, though with dialectic variations ; northwards it merges into Gambre along 
the east side of Admiralty Gulf, and there are dialectic variations also about Cape 
Voltaire Peninsula and the southern shore of the Gulf, called Ilwanda or Jiilwanda. 


The accompanying map makes the general lay-out of the territory clear. The 
system of orthography used is the same as in the preceding articles mentioned in 
footnote I. 


Classification and Concord. 


Wunambal is one of the group of noun-classifying languages, i.e. nouns are 
divided into a number of groups, each of which requires agreement to be made in the 
accompanying adjectives, pronouns and verbs, by means of variable prefixes. In 
the northern half of Wunambal country, the dialects have five such noun classes 
(not counting, as was done in my previous articles, the personal plural as a separate 
class), but in the southern portion only three. It is the southern portion which is 
mostly taken into account in this paper, because that has been less fully treated in 
previous articles. 

In the southern Wunambal system, Class I contains all living human beings, 
both male and female, and a number of the more important non-human living 
creatures. Class II is a general neuter ; it is probable that Class III was originally 
occupied by place-terms, parts of the landscape and natural objects connected with 
it, but other nouns have now come, in all the languages, to be included with these. 
This is particularly so in southern Wunambal, where the number of classes is fewer 
than elsewhere and consequently nouns have been regrouped. A comparative 
study of these re-groupings, though of much interest, cannot be attempted here. 

The key-words, by which the class of a noun may be learnt, are the various 
demonstratives, which are listed below. The near demonstrative, ‘‘this one here,” 


1] have already outlined the position and characteristics of this group of languages as a 
whole, including mention of Wunambal, in the articles, ‘‘ Languages of the Kimberley Division, 
W.A.”’, Mankind, Vol. II, No. 6, May, 1939, and “‘ The Classification of Languages in North 
and North-Western Australia,”” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, March, 1940. In the latter a list of 
other relevant literature is also given. 
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is Class I bila (sing.), bidla (plur.), Class II ila and Class III mila, the last two being 
invariable for number. So we have 


This bad man: _bendjin ba:riwa bila. 
These bad men: brendjin bra:riwa bidla. 
This bad canoe: Namandi wuyga:riwa ila. 
This bad waddy: Mo:ribi ma:riwa mila. 


The noun itself, as in the other languages of the group, carries no sign of its 
class—and in this the Australian classifying languages differ from the African Bantu 
that they otherwise recall so strikingly—but the class must be learnt, more or less 
empirically, by finding what demonstrative can be coupled with the noun. Wunambal 
has lost some of the original noun-classes, and so the grouping is not always clear as 
to its system. The following, however, are typical examples of groupings of nouns : 


Class I: bendjin, man; woyai, woman; woyaluy, young fellow; djioyu, his 
father ; le:wa, dog; a:mba, kangaroo; garimbu, opposum ; wondjin, tree snake ; 
mila, spear. 

Class II: gunan, firestick ; wumbul, eye ; namandt, canoe ; ja:wal, water. 

Class III: mo-ribi, waddy ; barga or bura, ground ; layad, skin; bunuygu, his 
arm; gra, horde-country. 

Dual, trial and plural numbers are distinguished. The suffix of the dual is 


-mia, that of the trial -na. The plural is indicated only in Class I and its sign is an 
infixed -r-.2_ Some of these nouns also reduplicate one or more syllables internally. 








Examples : 

Singular. Dual. Trial. Plural. 
man... .. | bendjin brendjinmia brendjinna brendjin 
youth .. .. | woyaluy woyalaluymia | woyalaluyna | woyalaluy 

















It will be noticed that the dual and trial suffixes are combined with the plural prefix. 


The adjective takes the concord of class, and some adjectives also agree with a 
noun of Class I in number. Examples of the class prefixes to adjectives have been 
given, but it should be observed that not all adjectives are subject to concord changes ; 
as a rule those that, when used with Class I nouns, are found to begin with b-, will be 
so subject, but to this budubeni, small, is an exception. This dual division of 


* The use of r as a personal plural sign is found throughout the noun-classifying languages in 
north Australia, and as far away as the Djungundi language on the west side of Cape York 
Peninsula. See D. Thompson, ‘‘ Notes on a Hero Cult,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 1934, p. 221. 
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adjectives applies to all the Australian classifying languages, even in the Northern 
Territory. The following sentences will show further examples of the concord rules : 

1. Invariable: A good man: bendjin wandjimea (Cl. 1) ; a good gun: djilaman 
wandjimea (Cl. II) ; a good ground: barga wandjimea (Cl. III). 

2. Number concord only : My two good waddies: mo:ribi yaianiynge-mia wand- 
jimea-mia; your three long spears: mila na:ninge-na garaygan-na madjeri-mia 
bie:ri. (Madjerimia bie:ri, lit. two and one.) 

3. Number and Class Concord : Two bad canoes: namandi madjeri-mia wuyg-a : 
riwa-mia ; two bad children: woyalaluy-mia madjeri-mia br-a:riwa-mia. 

It may be noted in passing that the comparison of adjectives can hardly be said 
to exist. The following sentences show how the absence of specific comparative 
inflections is got over: 

My waddy is better than yours: mo:ribi yaianiynge miabayari, na:ninge ma:riwa 
(two positives: mine is good, yours bad). 

She is the smallest in the camp: bint budubeni bra:ruwa gre:ju, lit. she small 
all camp-at. 


A spear is longer than a wommera: Mi:la garaygan ba:ya jamalba: lit. spear 
long is (as compared with) wommera. 


The language is in this respect far more deficient than either Worora or 
Ungarinyin. 


Pronouns. 


The pronouns change for class in the third person only. The forms are as 
follows : 

















Singular. Dual. Trial. Plural. 

1. Inclusive ie _ naya:ramia nana:rana Naya:va 
1. Exclusive .. | yata nja:ramia nja:rana NjA:va 
2. pee Si na: nuramia nurana nura 
Loe: Gas .. | bint brenimia brenina brent 

- 2 see .. | wint 

aa. ae eres {same for all numbers 

| 








The distinction of inclusive and exclusive in the first person is common to all the 
Northern Kimberley languages, and indeed to the majority of Australian and Oceanic 
languages. The inclusive includes the person addressed, as well as the speaker, 
while the exclusive leaves out the person addressed and describes the action only of 
the speaker and his companions: naya:ra yaiaya, we are (all) going, but nja:ra 
njeaya, we (but not you) are going. 
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Possessives are of three kinds; to certain bodily parts and to the word for 











“name ” a prefix is applied, which in the 3rd person varies for class. Thus, from the 
root -alyi, name: 
Singular. | ° Dusk - | “Trial Plural. 
1. Inclusive — yaralyitmia yaralyina yaralyi 
1. Exclusive yalyi njaralyimia njaralyina njaralyt 
2. ane galyt guralyimia guralyina guralyi 
$ Seo ws + | balyt bralyimia bralyina bralyt 
QMS) e Pte fr at fmt 

















Thus one says, e.g. bendjin buygala balyi yandja ? What is that man’s name ? 
in Cl. 1; gra gala walyt yanda ? what is the name of that country? in Cl. II; and 
molyana mila malyi yanda ? what is the name of this river ? in Cl. III. 

In the Scott Strait and Gunan dialects, where there are five noun classes, the 
other forms are shown in le:wa alyi, dog’s name, and wana noadayani nalyi, the name 
of the honey rock-painting. The class signs are a- and n- respectively. These 
agree with Gambre, Drysdale and Forrest River. 

(i) Relationship terms take a suffixed possessive. This is identical in form 
with the suffixes added to express an indirect object to certain types of verbs, but in 
the case of the relationship terms the first person singular is liable to be quite different 
from the rest. Thus, djioyu, his father, but bidja, my father, father! The suffixes, 
in their double usage are as given below, but the -ra of the 1st singular is not used with 
relationship terms at all. As stated, these have a special form that is both vocative 
and descriptive. The 3rd person singular, as a suffix, does not distinguish class. 




















Singular. Dual. Trial. Plural. 
1. Inclusive se — -yarumia -yaruna -yaru 
1. Exclusive .. | -7a -njarumia -njaruna -njaru 
2. -nu -nurumia -nuruna -nuru 
3- -4u -urumia -uruna Uru 





These are used in the two ways mentioned, (i) djia-uru, their fathers, and 
(ii) yama-uru, I say to them. Examples of the relationship terms are : 




















Elder . 
Father. Mother. Riethes Sister. 
My - .. | bidja mana yawela lala 
er .. | djionu garanu yawelanu jiygalanu 
His, her .. | &ioyu garayu yawelayu jingalayu 
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and so forth for other numbers. The irregularities of the Ist person singular are 
especially noticeable ; apparently vocative forms have superseded original descriptive 
forms in this instance through common use. 

(iii) All other nouns take as possessives the cardinal pronouns followed by the 
possessive postposition niyge, of, belonging to, which is invariable for class but may 
take the dual and trial suffixes -mia and -na when the objects possessed are dual or 
trial. Thus: mila yaia-niyge-mia, my two spears; lumba bini-ninge, his or her 
piece of wood or club. A piece of wood belonging to us-two (incl.) would be lumba 
naya:ra-niyge-mia, which might also mean “ two clubs belonging to us ’’ (all, incl.). 
Some parts of the body take these independent possessives, others the prefixes of 
group (i). So one says wumbul yaianinge, my eye, djii na:ninge, your elbow, but 
ya-nuygu, my arm, ya-nar, my bone. In the latter case the class concord operates 
if the possessor belongs to Class II or III, as already shown with the word for ‘‘ name.” 
In other Kimberley languages more of these words take the prefixes; in Worora 
“ my eye ” is y-ombula, and in Ungarinyin yi-ambul. In the northern sub-group the 
word takes independent forms. 


There is a general 3rd person singular pronoun, yala, answering to Worora aua_ 


but the Worora series of negative pronouns is not represented.® 

On the whole the structure of Wunambal is rather simpler than that of either 
Ungarinyin or Worora. 

Demonstratives are important. There is a good deal of variation in their forms, 
and it is not altogether easy to keep the dialects apart, to say, for instance, that 
buygala does not occur in southern Wunambal or that bi/a does not sometimes replace 
it in the northern dialects. The forms vary for near, middle and far positions with 
regard to the speaker. In the south they are: 





| Boava | ClassI 
Class I, | Class II. | Class III. Plural. 
Near... | bila | ila | mila | bidla 
Middle .. .. | bilo: | wjo: miljo: | bsdlo: (?) 
Far 3} .. | bilan | are | milart | bidlart 


There are some other forms as well, and adverbial uses of these, e.g. bilari mara 
buya:wune, ‘ over there I saw him.” In the five-class dialects about the Roe River 
and Scott Straits the forms are: 

: < bugis ~ Class I 
Class I. | Class II. | Class TIT. \ctae IV. | Class V. | Plural. 





i= 
F 
| 





Near .. | buygala | “agala | muygala | naygala | bragala 

Medium bungaia agaia < muygaia | naygaia § bragaia 

Far .. | balawara | alawara | awe malawara nalawara  bragala- 
| | | 





wara 


‘See J. R. B. Love, “ Outline of Worora Grammar,” Oceania Monographs, No. 3 (Studies 
in Australian Lingwistics), pp. 114-115. 
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There are several suffixes which may be added, in both groups of dialects, to give 
various degrees of emphasis: buygdlali, “that is” ; buygalamu, usually objective, 
binjinba, binjinda, etc. In the central Voltaire region the southern forms are used, 
but with a different medial consonant: binja, winja, minja, plural burnja, and the 
other distance forms are then binjo: and binjari, etc. 


Interrogatives do not vary for class, as against the Drysdale and Forrest River 
usages. There is yandja, who? and yanda, what ?, the latter used if the expected 
answer is a noun, but ganja if the expected answer is a verb or involves one. Strangely 
enough, “why?” is ganja-gu rather than yanda-gu, though Ungarinyin prefers 
andja-gu. 


Verbs. 


The Wunambal verb follows in general type that of the other Northern Kimberley 
languages, illustrated in Oceania Monographs, No. 3. The pronoun object is incor- 
porated into some verbs, suffixed to others, and an indirect object can still be suffixed 
even when a direct object has already been incorporated. The types of conjugation 
are two in number, the second being divisible into a number of sub-groups. 


1. Conjugation by prefix for person and suffix for tense. This conjugation may 
be either transitive or intransitive, and the prefixes vary accordingly. 


2. Conjugation by means of an auxiliary used after an invariable stem which 
partakes rather of the nature of a verbal noun or adverbial expression. The com- 
monest auxiliaries are: (a) yaya, I am; (b) yama, I do; (c) yiaya, I go; (d) 
yuwanban, I fall; (e) buyambun, I hit; (f) buyamardmara, I carry. Group (a) 
indicates a state, or an action whose object is undefined or which has no object ; 
(0) indicates an action with an object either indirect or defined only in general terms ; 
(c)an action that involves movement, e.g.djo:yiaya, I drink, because in bush life water 
has usually to be gone for; (d) shows temporary action: ada yama, I sit, remain, 
but ada yuwanban, I perform the action of seating myself, or sit only for a short 
time ; (e) includes all transitive actions that do not come under the heading of 
I or of 2 (f). The root -ww- means “ hit,” but has now degenerated simply into 
“action by one thing or another’”’; (f) includes verbs that imply bringing: thus 
yujul buyamindayaninu, I struck him, is lit. “ I brought him a blow.” 


There are only two voices, active and reflexive. The passive is formed, when 
an active is not substituted for it, by the use of yaya, I am, as in English. This is 
characteristic of the northern sub-group of the Northern Kimberley languages. The 
tense scheme is much simpler than that of Worora, and more closely akin to the other 
languages of the family. The verb is divisible into two main forms, rather than a 
number of moods, (a) Realis and (b) Irrealis. The Realis shows an act that is real, 
that has happened, or will happen or is happening ; the Irrealis shows one that is 
only thought of, not real, and so it embraces under one grammatical form the potential 
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(that is merely a possible happening), the hypothetical (that is merely conceived as 
happening) and the negative (that is unreal because it does not happen at all). All 
these take special forms, marked by an initial b, and terminating in the present in -m, 
which is dropped for the past. There is no future Irrealis form ; the present is used. 
A preposed particle marks the special sort of Irrealis intended ; thus, ywa is “‘ not,” 
the Worora and Ungarinyin wa. So yaya, I am, gives Irrealis bayanin, ‘I might 
or could be,” ywa bayanin, “I am not.” 


The personal subject prefixes are the same for all persons and tenses ; tense is 
shown, with a very few irregularities, by a change of rendering. Thus the future ends in 
a: yaya,1am> yayia,1 shall be; bugambun, I hit him, from root -wu-> future 
buya:wia, I shall hit him. In the case of transitive verbs, the object is incorporated 
before the subject, and then comes first in the verb as a pre-prefix, just as in Bantu 
languages. The root -wu-, from a theoretical (but non-existent) yam-bu-n, I hit, 
gives bu-yam-bun, I hit him. Here class is distinguished in the object : if I dig the 
ground, I say barga djart mu-yambun. So many phonetic changes, however, intervene 
in these forms, by reason more of long usage than simply of phonetic laws, that they 
cannot be learnt theoretically by combining the two types of prefix, but only 
empirically. 


Tense is usually indicated as follows: The Present reduplicates the stem, as in 
yu-wan-ban, | fall, from stem -wa- and buyambun, I hit, from stem -ww-, and it usually 
adds an -n, as in these two examples. The Past suffixes -ni to the simple stem (or 
-ne, which is phonetically equivalent), as in bu-ya-wu-ne, I did hit him, yu-wa-ne, 
I fell, and the Future suffixes -ia or in some instances -1, as in bu-ya-w-ia, I shall hit ; 
yu-wan-ia, pronounced yuwanja, I shall fall. The form of the Irrealis has been given. 
There is a continued tense in -e:ri or -i7t as in Worora and Ungarinyin, but it is much 
less common than in either of the other two languages. 


There are differences in the dialects, if only in the class prefixes for the verbal 
objects ; there are directive particles which are added after the stem and before the 
tense endings—and other features, which for lack of space are not set out here. 
The person prefixes of subject are usually shortened pronouns of the possessive-prefix 
type. A few specimens of conjugations given below must serve to show the principles 
involved in Wunambal. 


(1) The verb yaya, I am (p. 303). 


There is an imperative based on a shortened future stem: sing. 2 bani /, plur. 
g(u)rini ! Some other forms must be omitted in this sketch. 


(2) The verb bu-yambun, I hit him (p. 304). 


This is given because it is one of the commonest auxiliaries in all Northern 
Kimberiey languages. A given subject will be found by reading down the page, 
combined with a required object by reading across. Thus we (incl.) do it to them, 
read we (down) and them (across). 
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(a) Realis. 
l 
| Present. | Past. Future. 
ae .. | yaya | yindi4 yania 
aes .. | gacya | gindi | gania 
ica .- | ba:ya, da:ya,® bindt, windi, mindi | bayta, wayia, mania 
ma:ya 
Plur. 1 incl. .. | yeaya ya:ndt | yeayta 
I excl. -. | mjeaya nja:ndt | njeayia 
_aeer .. | guraya urandt | gurayia 
Pere .. | braya andi | | brayia 
(b) Irrealis. 
Present .. | Sing. I. bayanin | Plur. 1 incl. ya:nin, excl. nja:nin 
2. banin | a. gunin 
3. bowa-:nin, etc. | 3. ba:widin 
Past .. | Sing. 1. bayant | Plur. 1. incl. bayatant, excl. banjeani 
2. ba:nt 2. batant 
3. bawant 3- ba:wurant 








As illustrations of this verbal system and of the general style of the language, 
here follow two texts, one drawn from daily life, and the other from mythology. 
No. 1 is the making and first use of a dug-out canoe. 


Text 1. Namandi windjarindjia. 
Canoe we-shall-make. 
Lidja diwad wuyaria. Njinda lidja juwaruumbanban. Dudu wuyaria. 
Tree we-shall-cut-down. Here tree falling falls. We-shall-cut-it-up. 
Darunba wuyaria: Nuruna guriyana. Ri:r yaiayienda. Wule maden binjedne 
We-shall-chop-it : You-three go. We-shall-push-it-away. Now we-have-made 
galambana. Wule djagal yambuneyu wo:ndu yundalo. Dyjerga namandi walali 


a-paddle. Now I-push-it sea into. To-day canoe new 
yundalo djuluwara-gu ba:wulu yaiayia. “ Bilart wule mara buya:wune.” 
in turtle-for hunting we-shall-go. ‘‘ That-way now I-saw-him.” 
bumeri. ‘““Wule baienda djuluwara-gu,” njaraminga. Wule andurmalimayi. 
He-was-saying. “‘ Then off-you-go turtle-for ” we-said. Then we-speared-it. 


4 The first vowel in this word is really mixed ; my notes show both i and a for it, the a 
being very short, except in the 1st plural. 

5 This initial d- in class II is unexpected, and wundanga is found in the Drysdale. This 
seems to indicate that Northern Kimberley languages once had a noun-class with @- prefix, as a 
number of the Northern Territory classifying languages still have, e.g. Laragia. In the past 
tense, for windi, Forrest River has njindt, while Class III adjs. in that language prefix g-, showing 
again a confusion of class forms suggestive of amalgamation of classes formerly distinct. 
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““ Wule breygeda.” Wule andurmandayi. Djerad bumenga. Wule 
“‘ Now they-have-gone-off.” Then we-brought-it. It-beat-(with-flippers). _ Then 
nujul njarmeyu. Ji: njeayanda. Wule mano andurmaranda.  Di:bara 
blow we-did-it. | We-pulled-it-away. Then shoulder we-carried-it. Afterwards 
anjedmindant. Burui njaruma ; wule gan njaruma. Di:bara we: 
we-brought-it-in. Full we-shall-be; then singing we-shall-do. Afterwards 
njeaya njaradiyart. 

we-shall-sleep we-all. 


The next text is the legend of the Origin of Fire, common throughout the 
Kimberleys. The two protagonists are Gagadal (Cl. I), the crocodile, and Mariri 


(Cl. II. N.B., the verbs beginning with g- and 7i- in the text), the Red-Shouldered 
Parrot. 


Text 2. 
Mailmal bume:ri wunddla. Mdalmdal bume:ri bint biaygataye-ri 
Alight he-was-making fire. Alight he-was-making he was-coming 


gagadal. Biangataye:ri, mariri ro:ridj gamarayi. Gagadal gamandayi, 
crocodile. (As) he-was-coming parrot snatching he-took-it. Crocodile took-it, 
numbulug bira:wune. Mariri ro:ridj gamarayi; guwan bai ga:wune. Malmdde 
they-descended. Parrot snatching -he-took-it ; torch he-kindled-it. Out 
jira:wune, buryul mamarayi, duru ga:wudne, manjayan, bireme, _ la:lat. 

he-went, grass he-took-it, place it-they-did, waving they-made, in-the-old-time. 


To conclude this outline, a comparative vocabulary of the three dialects may 
be given. The classes of nouns are numbered consecutively I to V, which means 
that the three-class dialect lacks Classes II and V, and that words which in the 
previous pages have been treated as Class II (t/a) and Class III (mila), have here to 
be labelled III and IV respectively, for comparative purposes. They are thus 
parallel to the numbering used in Studies in Australian Linguistics (Oceania Mono- 
graphs, No. 3). 





South North 
English. Wunambal. Roe River. Wunambal. 
man 2, .» bendjin, I bendjin, I bendjin, I 
woman... -+ woyai, I woyat, I woyat, I 
oldman .. .. ma:ba, ba:riwa, I ma:ba, ba:riwa, I ma:ba, ba:riwa, I 
sorcerer... .. banman, I maygala, I banman, I 
child aa .. woyaluy, I woyaluy, 1, buru,1 buru, I 
baby - .. bianda, I lidjaua, I bidnda, I 
wife ae .. na:mba, I na:mba, I na:mba, I 
head v .. wacre, 1V ba-:ndi, III wa:re, 1V 
forehead .. -» dulu, IV (bu)mala, I dulu, IV 
chin, beard .. da:wuru, IV da:wuru, I dawundili, IV 
eye - .. wumbul, I wumbul, I wumbul, I 
nose ors .. windji, I windji, V windji, V 
neck 33 .. goara, I maiirel, 1V maitl, IV 
ear .. ds .. lemaygad, IV wuju, IIT wuju, III : 
mouth . mindjal, III mindjal, III mindjal, 111 
tooth . lina, I lena:wura, III lina, III 
breast .. waran, III waran, III yamu, III 
stomach . ma:ndu, IV me:wur, III me:wur, III 
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English. 
heart 
liver. . 
back 
elbow 
shoulder 
upper arm 


lower arm .. 


hand 
thigh 
lower leg 
knee 

foot 
blood 
bone 

fat 


sun 
moon 
star... 


rain, water. . 


dew 

mist 

river 

earth 
mud. . 
stone 
night 

heat 
country 
fire .. 
smoke 
food 

day .. 
evening 
leaf 

egg .. 
honey 
path 

grass 

tree, wood 
paper bark 
box tree 
baobab tree 
wattle tree 


nalgo fruit . . 
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South 
Warnambal. 


-. raygu, I 
-. gan, IV 
. dambane, IV 
. t:wa, I 
.. mano, IV 
.. (bu)nuygu, IV 
. djirimhi, III 
.. mial, 1V 
. wandjari, 1V 
.. dena:wuru, iil 
.. duruwal, IV 
.» (bu)ndjal, IV 
.. gaygud, 1V 
.- (bu)nar, I 
.. dayaulun, I 


.» marayi, I 
.+ gangt, I 
.. jaygad, I 

. ja:wal, III 


. windjari, I 
.. wmiliwilt, III 
.. mwalyana, IV 
.. barga, IV 
.. mayuba, IV 
.. argu, III 
.. wundugu, IV 
.. dalga, III 
.. g(u)ra, III 
.. wundala, III 

. bindjagu, III 

. me:, 1 

. le:wara, III 
.. wanana-ra, III 

. wa:dja, III 

. wana:wan, III 
.. wana, I 
.. wundayan, III 
.. Yadi, iil 
.» dja, Il 

. nanbur, III 
.. wunangu, III 
.. dugun, 1V 

. bale, IV 

. malagal, 1V 


Roe River. 
raygu, I 
gari, IV 
kaiel, I 
djui, I 
mano, 1V 
(bu)nuygu, IV 
gatal, III 
were, III 
djena:wuru, III 
bata, IV 
wandjuru, 1V 
aygara, 1V 
guli, III 
(bu)nad, I 
ba:r, III 


na:mba, I 
gunjili, I 
jaygada, I 
goltyt, I (rain) 
ja:wal, III (water) 
djaryul, III 
djurt, I 
malyana, IV 
djulu, 1V 
mayuba, 1V 
a:ru, III 
naygt, III 
gongon, III 
g(u)ra, III 

bu, III 
bindjagun, IIl 
mayart, I 
le:wara, III 
galagala, II 
jgedmingal, III 
gamit, III 
wana,V 
mandumala, IV 
maidjal, 1V 
laygt, III 
nanbur, III 
wunaygu, III 
djuyurt, 1V 
war, IV 
malagal, 1V 


North 

Warnambal. 
rangu, I 
gant, IV 
dambane, III 
ajit, II 

mano, 1V 
(bu)nuygu, IV 
djirimbi, III 
mial, IV 
(bu)ruygul, I1I 
bata, IV 
djuruwal, 1V 
wura, IV 
yanda, III 
(bu)nar, I 
wuryi, IIT 


marayt, I 
gora, II 
jada, III 
ja:wal, III 


djaryul, III 
go:dja, 1V 
molyana, 1V 
badala, IV 
narwan, IV 
argu, III 
naygt, III 
merga, III 
g(u)ra, III 
windjdyun, III 
bindjan, III 
me:, II 
le:wara, III 
wanana:ra, III 
wa:dja, III 
wana:wan, III 
wana, V 
bandemal, IV 
bariwari, IV 
laygt, II1 
djulur, III 
wunaygu, III 
djuyurt, IV 
bale, IV 
malagal, 1V 
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English. 

water-lily .. 
bamboo . 
digging stick 


firestick (alight) 


dog 

opossum .. 
kangaroo (hill) 
bandicoot .. 
porcupine .. 
crow oe 
kookaburra 
turkey 

brolga 

pelican 

white cockatoo 
black cockatoo 
shark 

crocodile 


frog , 
barramundi 
turtle 

snake 
mosquito 


stone axe 
coolamin 

dilly bag 
spear 
wommera 
shield “ 
forehead-band 
hair-belt 
canoe 


raft .. 
paddle 


alive 
dead 

big, large 
small 
long 
short 
good 
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South 
Wunambal. 


.. yulindja, IV 
.. maygauran, III 
.. Lda, Il 

. gunan, III 


. le:wa, I 

. ga:rimba, I 
.. a:mba, I 

. garawal, I 

. mirimiriyart, I 
.. wawana, I 
.. gurugurul, I 
.. banar, I 
.. gurangult, I 
.. gadunuyu, I 
.. balyer, I 

. daran, I 
.. gu:nua, I 

° gagadal, I 


. naldja, I 

. pi:lara 
.. duluwara, I 
-- rt 

. didzicli, I 


.. waunumbun, I 
.. djuygulu, 1V 
.. yowara, III 

. mila, I 

. jamalba, I 
.. jo:wan, III 

. wandagi, I 

. wanala, I 

. barawara, I, 


namandi, III 


.. walawa, I 
. galambana, I 


.. baz:rindji 

. debar 

.. bune:wur 

. budibent 

. garaygan, djilaru 
.. woyalay 

.. biabayari 


Roe River. 
anajil, IV 
gamaygud, III 
walmur, III 
wulaygal, III 


le:wa, II 
gatimba, II 
a:mba, II 
miai, II 
gundandji, I 
wangara, | 
gurugurul, I 
banar, I 
guraygult, I 
maiada, I 
gura.l, I 
deramala, IV 
ganambad, I 
wurial, I, gagadal, I, 
gotjo, I 
djedmen, I 
no:wala, I 
wulumara, I 
lu:, 1 
bidji:li, I 


yadjura, I 
djelaba, 1 
susu, III 
mila, I 
jangal, V 
jo:wan, III 
wambali, V 
waldadi, II 
namanai, III 


bililu, IV 
galambana, I 


ba:rindji 
debar 
bune:wur 
budubent 
bunana 
badau 
biabu 
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North 
Wunambal. 
yulindja, 1V 
gulumen, III 
mundu, III 
gunan, III 


le:wa, II 
ga:rimba, II 
a:mba, II 
miai, II 
mirimirigari, 1 
waygada, II 
gurugurt, III 
banar, II 
guraygul:, II 
gadunuyu, II 
gulo:ru, V 
daran, 1V 
gu:nua, II 
goijo, I 


djaru, II 
jtlara, Il 
gandjara, II 
biljamar, II 
go:ngun, II 


njalt, II 
djuygulu, IIT 
yowara, III 
mila, I 
jangal, V 
garwina, III 
gauan, II 
yunuru, 1V 
namandai, III 


wundala, III 
galambana, I 


buyulu 
debar 
bune:wur 
budtbens 
garangan 
badugur 
wandjimea 
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English. 

bad .. We 
I am hungry 
I am thirsty 
red ochre 
white ochre 
white 

black 

jealous 

I am sick 


I die » 
I eat (something) 
Idrink.. ; 


I stand 

I speak 

I call him .. 
I walk about 
I run So 
I bring him 


I take him away .. 
. baden wuyambun 
- yud yamayu 

.. baridj yaya 
- yara yuwanban 


‘ ea }ouyambun 


I make it 
I hit him 
I rise 
I fall 


I see him 


I hear ae 

I give it to him 
I sing 

I cry ‘ 

I cook in oven 
I steal 


I ask, beg .. aa 


I blow with mouth 
I jump 
I forget 
sun shines .. 


I swim 
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South 
Wunambal. 


.. ba:riwa 

.. me:wur yundubun 

. buyguru yundubun 
malala, 1 


. anmal, IV 
.+ racwuyari 
-. gunyart 
.. dila 
. marea yundubun 


. debad yiaya 


mindjal buyambun 


. ja:wal mindjal 


wuyambun (=I 
eat water) 


. da:r yaya 
-+ jet yama 
.. at buyambun 
- mada ytaya 
.. dari yiaya 
. buyamandiya 


buyamandada 


mar 


.+ yuru yaya 
- buyalyaza (fut.) 
.. gan yama 
.- wala buyambun 
. wo:b buytljan 
. ri:n buyambun 


yatad buyambun 
bu:ra yama 


.. gurgudjad yiaya 
. woyala yaya 
. marayt le: mama 


. djuru yuwanban 


Roe River. 
ba:riwa 
me-wur yundubun 
buyguru yundubun 
andjela, III 
ma:wul, IV 
rowuyari 
wagumada 
muyud 
jira yama 


debad yiaya 
mindjal buyambun 
djo: yiaya 


da:r yuma 
wola yuma 
ge: buyambun 
djari yiase 
buyamindjaya 


buyamindjeda 
wandid) wuyambun 
yud yumayu 
baridj yiaya 

yarwa yuwanban 
le: 
ma. 
yuru niaya 
buyalyaia (fut.) 
ganba yuma 
wala buyambun 
wo:b buyiljan 
ri:n buyama 


ra bouyambun 


yatad buyambun 
bu: yuma 
gurgudjad yaya 
woyala yaya 
namba le: buma 


wut yiaya 


North 

Wunambal. 
ba:riwa 
me.wur yama 
buyguru yama 
dju:l, III 
anmal, IV 
da:yart 
gunyari 
dila 
yare yaya 


debar niaya 
mindjal buyama 
djo: yiaya 


da:r yaya 
wola yama 
wangi yumama 
madamada yiaya 
djart yumama 
wared) buyara- 
maramara 
balja buyamaramara 
djunu yumama 
yuyul yumamayu 
baridj yaya 
yaru yuwanban 


djin buyambun 


yuru yiaya 
buyalyaia (fut.) 
bart:ba yaya 
wala buyambun 
wunddla buytljan 
jayane buyamara- 
mara 
yad buyambun 
bu:ru yama 
djowag yaya 
woyala yaya 
marayt bambalay 
yala 
ga:wera yiaya 


A. CAPELL, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


C. Maxwell Churchward has been awarded the degree of Doctor of Letters by 
the University of Melbourne for his Rotuman Grammar and Dictionary, a review 
of which appears in this issue. 


Dr. A. Capell has completed the revision of the Fijian-English Dictionary. 
This is to be published in the near future for the Colonial Administration by the 
Australasian Medical Publishing Company Limited, Sydney. The revision of the 
Fijian Grammar by Dr. C. M. Churchward is now in the printer’s hands. Dr. Capell 
returns to Sydney this month and intends to proceed in May to North Australia to 
continue his linguistic research, for which he has been granted a Fellowship by the 
Australian National Research Council. 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry is at present engaged in writing up her New Guinea field 
work results for the Australian National Research Council. She is also an Honorary 
Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney. 


Miss Camilla Wedgwood has returned to her duties as Principal of the Women’s 
College, the University of Sydney, after an absence of a year which she spent in 
Tasmania recuperating after a severe illness. 

About October of last year Mr. C. P. Mountford returned to Adelaide from an 
expedition of several months in the far north-west of South Australia and south- 


west of Central Australia. He made a special study of native art amongst living 
aborigines. 


Friends of Dr. and Mrs. Raymond Firth will be glad to know that they arrived 
back in England safely towards the end of last year after a somewhat hazardous 
journey. They had visited Australia and New Zealand after completing field work 
in the Malay States. 





REVIEWS 


Rotuman Grammar and Dictionary. C. M. Churchward, with foreword_by Professor 
E. G. Waterhouse and preface by Professor A. P. Elkin. Australasian 
Medical Publishing Company Limited, Sydney. Pp. 1-363. Price, 15/-. 
This is the completion of a work of which the first part was provided by the 
same writer’s Tales of a Lonely Island, Oceania Monographs, No. 4. The work, 
which sets forth the result of study extending over a considerable period of time, 
has been very thoroughly done, and forms the first detailed study of the language. 
Notes were published by Horatio Hale in the Report of the Wilkes Expedition (1845), 
R. H. Codrington, from notes supplied by W. Fletcher, in his Melanesian Languages 
(1885), and by A. M. Hocart in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
in 1919. Unfortunately Codrington was betrayed by his source of information, as 
both the grammar and the subsequent translation of the New Testament, by the 
same missionary, were hopelessly wrong. In the present volume the necessary 
correction is made, and much fuller information provided than any preceding writer 
was able to give. 
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The work begins with a general outline of the language, such as a beginner 
would need ; in subsequent parts Mr. Churchward fills out the outline, in phonetics 
first, and then in Grammar and Syntax. This method of setting out has its 
advantages in a language so extraordinarily complicated as Rotuman, where a 
remarkable system of abbreviation and inversion of syllables provides the basis of 
the morphology, on a sort of sentence-Sandhi system, such as that found on a smaller 
scale in Sanskrit. A similar process of abbreviation and inversion is found also in 
one or two dialects in Malaita, Solomon Islands, but does not there seem to serve any 
grammatical function. Rotuman stands alone in the Pacific Ocean in its peculiar 
structure. 

The number of new grammatical terms introduced by Mr. Churchward is rather 
large, but he is to be commended for his definite refusal to try to fit the language into 
the mould of European grammatical categories. Perhaps the terminology was 
therefore inevitable ; at least, it makes for detail and accuracy. 

The Dictionary is well set out ; its cross-references are many and rich, so that 
words of similar meanings may be compared, synonyms and antonyms noted, and 
many points of interest brought out. References to native custom and belief are 
also numerous, as are the references to the already-published texts in the Tales of a 
Lonely Island. This documentation is extremely useful, as it enables the two 
volumes to be used side by side. A desideratum would have been some sort of 
English-Rotuman Index, a thing quite useful to one who approaches the language 
from the European side, and such an index is usually added to a native dictionary in 
present-day work. 

The printing and binding are fully in keeping with the standards set by the 
Australasian Medical Publishing Company Limited in all their work. 


A. CAPELL. 


Work of the Gods in Tikopia, Vol. II. By Raymond Firth. London School of 
Economics Monographs in Social Anthropology. Percy Lund, Humphries 
and Co., 12 Bedford Square, London. Pp. i-iv+189-378. Price in 
England, 5/-. 


Dr. Firth here completes his account of the seasonal religious rites performed by 
the Tikopia in honour of their deities. As he states himself, the book is a record of 
field observation and information imparted, theoretical interpretation being reduced 
to a minimum and inserted only where explanation is necessary. In the study of 
Polynesian religion so much has been reconstruction and so little the result of actual 
observation that everyone will welcome a full statement of the facts. 


The citation of detail, to quote the concluding chapter, makes clear two important 
points. First, it shows that small differences in procedure are vital to the natives— 
they give just that individuality and personal touch to the relations with the unseen 
world which are the essence of a living cult. Second, it shows the fallacy of inter- 
preting differences in a type of formula used on certain occasions as simply deviants 
or corruptions of an originally “ pure ’’ text. Failures in memory and in individual 
transmission occur, but of more sociological importance is the examination of variant 
formule in relation to differences in rank, social standing, individual interests, and 
even character and personality. 


Dr. Firth’s field work has been so careful that The Work of the Gods will 
undoubtedly be a model ; further, it will serve armchair anthropologists as a quarry 
for years tocome. My only regret is that he did not anticipate their conclusions by 
himself investigating the many theoretical problems raised. 


H. Ian Hocsin. 
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Married Life in an African Tribe. By I. Schapera. Faber and Faber, London, 
1940. Pp. 1-364. Price in England, 15/-. 

Professor Schapera has presented us with the same sort of material from an 
African community as Malinowski set forth in his now classic Sexual Life of Savages 
in North-western Melanesia ; he gives full details, that is to say, of courtship, marriage 
and family life amongst the Kgatla, a Bantu tribe of South Africa. The Kgatla, 
however, have been exposed to European civilization for just over a century, and 
their tribal culture has in consequence been greatly modified. The phenomenon of 
change has thus become the main theme of the book, and modern practice and 
ancient usages are compared wherever possible. 


The analysis is shrewd and penetrating, and only on reflection afterwards does 
one realize how appallingly drab present-day conditions amongst the Kgatla must be. 
Professor Schapera is to be congratulated, in particular, on the use he has made of 
the letters and written statements of the natives. Published in many cases in full, 
these will be of absorbing interest both to psychologists and anthropologists. 

Such an objective study, with its full investigation of the actual results of 
administrative effort and Christian enterprise, should be invaluable also to district 
officials, missionaries, and everyone else to whom the future of indigenous African 


society is a matter of concern. 
. 


Aboriginal Woman, Sacred and Profane. By Phyllis M. Kaberry. Pp. xxxi+278, 
7 plates, and map, with index and bibliography. George Routledge and 
Sons Ltd., London, 1939. Price in England, 15/-. 


This book may very well influence for the better much future field work among 
the aborigines. It is a piece of pioneering in a neglected department of Australian 
anthropology, and presents much valuable material for specialists and general 
students alike. Dr. Kaberry has given the literature its first detailed description of 
the tribal life of aboriginal women in the Kimberleys, and has been able to illumine 
the understanding of women’s life over a much wider field of native Australia. In 
this study the author shows herself to be a painstaking and adept researcher in a 
field of great difficulty. Her competence in gaining the confidence of both men and 
women suggests that other women field workers may find it possible to follow where 
she has led. It must be admitted, too, that Dr. Kaberry has given the male 
anthropologist reason to re-examine the technique he has applied to the study of 
Australian tribes, although Professor Elkin has quite rightly pointed out in his 
introduction that it is everywhere extremely difficult and in some areas scarcely 
possible for the male field worker to attempt formal studies of tribal womenfolk. 
The result has undoubtedly been a neglect of most of those phases of tribal society 
which Dr. Kaberry has shown need inquiry if a balanced understanding is to be 
attained. 

The author has set out to “‘ portray aboriginal woman as she really is.” She has 
contrasted and compared their activities with those of men, “‘ given due recognition 
to the co-operation that exists between the sexes, the beliefs they share in common, 
and the laws to which they conform.’’ She is able without difficulty to show the 
absurdity of the views held by some early writers, such as Lumholtz, Salvado, Taplin 
and others, and by Briffault among contemporaries, that the aboriginal woman is a 
mere chattel, a drudge, and slave. Nor does Dr. Kaberry seem content with the 
Tennysonian view that aboriginal woman is the lesser man. She makes her out to 
‘““a complex social personality, having her own prerogatives’’; a “ competent, — 
self-reliant and independent ”’ person ; often a really striking personality ; sometimes 
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exercising a notable influence on the affairs of her group; always taking a place of 
right and privilege as well as duty and obligation in the spiritual and secular life of 
her community ; and very much like Moliére’s woman who always had her revenge 
ready. 


Perhaps Dr. Kaberry spends a little too much of her time exorcising a ghost 
which we all believed to have been laid long, long ago. Certainly no contemporary 
anthropologist of repute shares the drudge-theory of aboriginal woman. This may 
be why the ghost which Dr. Kaberry dismisses, let us hope for the last time, rustles 
less like ghost than man of straw. This, however, is a minor criticism. The portrait 
she presents is on the whole admirably balanced. No one reading the well- 
documented studies of youth, maturity, and parenthood, of women intriguing, 
carrying out their magic and rituals, demanding and obtaining their marital and 
social rights, trading, providing for the household, and so on, could doubt that the 
author has revealed rich new possibilities to future field work. 


There are succinct and particularly useful chapters on marriage, women’s 
economic réle, their spiritual heritage, and their secular life in the larger social 
groups. There is much excellent material on women’s ritual activities. 


The book is written with sensitivity and judgment, but it leaves one in doubt 
whether Dr. Kaberry has risen as fully as she might have done to the many theoretical 
challenges of hes stimulating material. It is true that the author has specifically 
limited herself to making a descriptive record, and suggesting problems for future 
inquiry by field workers who will take the trouble to learn a native language, but 
the adequacy of that future field work will rest very largely upon theoretical clarifica- 
tion in the meantime. Dr. Kaberry herself asks (but does not answer) why it is that 
the men’s ceremonial life is more complex and richer artistically than that of the 
women, and suggests that the answer will be given by more competent ethnography. 
Is this really so? The true field problems are more of the order of which and how. 
The why problems are better dealt with in the arm-chair and the writing room when 
the ethnographer assumes the rdle of sociologist. Elsewhere, Dr. Kaberry again 
shows a certain uneasiness in her approach to wider theoretical issues by such 
references as “‘ the vague entity called society’’ (p. 223), and “‘ that amorphous 
being,”’ i.e. society (p. 224), and by her cautious admission that “‘ for the moment ”’ 
(p. xii) she is substantially in agreement with the functionalist viewpoint of culture. 
These are all criticisms which Dr. Kaberry herself anticipated, and perhaps therefore 
do not detract from the merits of an important and formative book. 


W. E. H. STANNER. 








